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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s long itinerary, which began with the visit 
to Portugal, finished at Cork to-day. It has been a 

eat success, as—on paper—all Royal tours must be. 

here a king and queen go there also will be cheering 
crowds and reporters, alert to add loudness to the 
shouts and colour to the bunting. But in this visit to 
Ireland there has been conspicuous a certain intimacy, 
not often possible between king and people, which not 
even the commonplaces of description can conceal. The 
King and Queen went on foot through the poor quarters 
of Dublin : in Galway the Queen received from an old 
woman a personal request, delivered quite in the old 
Style, that her husband might be pardoned ; and the 
pardon was extended on the spot. Perhaps one of the 
most genuine appreciations, whatever its intention or 
taste, was represented by a huge banner stretched 
across the road bearing the inscription ‘‘ Welcome to 
The Friends of the Pope”. Royal visits to Ireland 
have been few; but it is something that the visit too 
long postponed should in the end have been so admir- 
ably timed. 


There is no reason why Mr. Balfour’s very hopeful 
estimate of the progress of business during the last fort- 
night of the session should not be realised. He ex- 
pressed a belief on Monday that of the thirty-seven bills 
to be discussed twenty would be passed certainly, and 
probably all. The actual business is not so alarming as 
the figures and the absorption in the fiscal question will 
have some effect in checking mere verbosity on other 
topics. Only two measures are likely to arouse any 
Opposition which is not captious: the Motor Car Bill 
and the Port of London Bill. After the emendation in 
the Lords Mr. Wason and the extreme motorphobes have 
lost some of their following and the principle of treat- 
ing motor cars as other vehicles are treated will appeal 
generally to what common sense is to be found in the 
House at the end of the session. The Port of London 
Bill is a more serious question and considering the 
extent of the opposition in the City and the vital import- 
ance of the bill it may be thought wise to postpone it 
for further consideration. 


A refusal to ratify the sugar convention was im- 
Possible unless the House of Commons wished to put 


the country in the position of America when the Senate 


rejected the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The central issue 
was plain beyond argument. The Sugar Convention 
had been ratified after a resolution passed in November 
in the House of Commons and the word of the nation 
was pledged. But, in the way of the House of Commons, 
the important resolutions in November were passed 
with the minimum of debate while the subsequent 
discussion, which would have no influence on facts, 
was the hottest and perhaps the best of the session. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Cust, and Lord Hugh Cecil 
spoke brilliantly. The reason of course was the 
opportunity opened by the bill for at last joining 
issue on the one question that interests the House and 
the country. One speaker after another concluded a 
perfunctory discussion on sugar with furious periods on 
the use or abuse of tariffs. It was one of those occa- 
sions when the less said about the essential issue the 
better. All that can be said against the Convention is 
that it may increase a little the price of sugar ; but it 
will check the disastrous fluctuations of the markets 
and will prevent the sudden raising of price which a 
monopoly of industry might in the future have left in 
the power of a few trusts. 


On the general issue Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
spoke with a good deal of honesty. He admitted can- 
didly that foreign bounties might greatly damage our 
producers, an admission a good deal beyond the ordinary 
candour of a confirmed free-trader. But his advice is 
that we take no notice of the injury since every 
industry kept alive by artificial means must in the 
end collapse by its own weight. Mr. Chamberlain 
was drawn by the argument into a complete discursus 
on the philosophy of ‘‘dumping”; and the effect on 
the House is perhaps some earnest of the effect that 
may be produced on the country when the campaign 
proper begins. We may gather from what he said 
that the Government, even Mr. Ritchie, is convinced 
that foreign nations by the bouhty system are engaged 
in establishing industries and finding markets with the 
sole object of killing the industries of rival nations ; 
and when these are established they will be able to 
recoup themselves by raising prices at will. Our 
West Indian sugar industries had already been 
brought to the point of ruin. The mere instinct of 
self-defence demands an immediate weapon to answer 
the attack. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s theory 
that the enemy may eventually kill himself after killing 
you demands a philosophy too remote for political 
consideration. 


The debate on the colonial vote was opened by Mr 
Markham whose zeal for attacking South African 
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financiers has not grewn cool since his first disastrous 
onset. Mr. Chamberlain had an easy task. Though 
he wisely abstained from saying with Bret Harte’s hero 
«I’ve been yar”, he-was clearly so much more full of 
knowledge than Mr. Markham that even if he had been 
wrong he would have been invulnerable. No charge 
worth considering was made. The attitude of General 
Botha, who had put himself as Mr. Chamberlain confessed 
at the head of the irreconcilables, is proof enough that 
the Transvaal is not ready for representative government. 
The legislative council, to which General Botha refused 
to be nominated, is doing its work well and Mr. 
Chamberlain was able to show that in all essential 
points, such as the employment of Chinese labour, the 
wishes of the people will be studiously observed. 
Outside South Africa though the debate wandered to 
Fiji, Sierra Leone, Malta, Australia and Canada, little 
of moment was discussed; but earlier in the day Mr. 
Chamberlain made an announcement of some import- 
ance to the fiscal problem. The Colonial Premiers are 
to be asked if they will allow the publication of the 
discussions during the last Colonial Conference. 


The idea of importing labour into the Transvaal from 
the northern provinces of India has been promptly 
smothered between those two great ‘‘ circumlocution 
departments, the India Office and the Colonial Office. 
How any business-man could ever have supposed that 
such a project would escape strangulation by red tape 
it is hard to imagine. Yet there are plenty ef strong 
coolies among the fighting tribes of the Punjaub who 
would be only too glad to work in the Transvaal mines 
for a fixed period, and return to spend their wages in 
their native villages. But when it comes to the Colonial 
Office arranging the conditions of importation with the 
Indian Government, every sane man knows that the 
game is up: for by the time the Viceroy’s Council and 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India and the Colonial Secre- 
tary, have all had their say, and written and read and 
initialled their despatches, the Rand will either be 
ruined by the agitators, or be booming in the hands of 
Chinese labourers. 


The only way to get Indian labour would have been 
for the leading firms to arrange for their importation 
by their own agents and then to ask Lord Milner’s per- 
mission. But the magnates have missed their oppor- 
tunity ; and indeed have been doing nothing else since 
the war, for it is painfully evident that all their move- 
ments are marked by timidity and hesitation—in a 
word, there is absent the master-mind. Indian labour 
having been rendered impossible by official fussiness, 
there remains the question of Chinese labour, on which 
it is extremely difficult to get at the facts. The big 
houses assert that substantial progress is being made 
towards the importation of Chinese with the consent of 
the majority, but other people say that the thing is going 
just the other way. An African Labour League has been 
formed, and issued a manifesto three weeks ago, in 
which it is stated that ‘‘ the imtroduction, of however 
temporary a character, of labour of any Asiatic nation- 
ality, would be fraught with the gravest danger to the 
future welfare of South Africa”. The chairman of the 
lLeague is Mr. J. W. Quinn, and we do not recognise 
in his committee the names of any of those who have 
made the Witwatersrand the greatest goldfield in the 
world. The question is, will these traders be able so 
to work upon the prejudices of the ignorant aad the 
cowardice of the Government as to prevail against the 
mineowners? The League asserts that the supply of 
boys at the end of May 1903 was 68,222, and that the 
effective value of labour employed before the war was 
77,363, so that the deficiency is only 9,141, which is 
being made up at the rate of 3,000 a month. Granting 
these figures, there is no provision for future develop- 
ment, which is the whole point. 


The success of Mr. Henderson in the Barnard Castle 
division has been taken as a sign of the hostility of the 
coustry to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It is rather 
a well-deserved success for labour; and considering 
how widespread in the constituency was the absurd 
idea that Mr. Chamberlain’s chief object was to send 
ap the price of food it is remarkable and a hopeful sign | 


of the change of opinion that Colonel Vane, a keen 
supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, was no more than 47 
from the top of the poll. There have been several 
animated meetings in London on the taxation of food, 
The most important was held in S. James’ Hall on 
Wednesday, when a resolution was passed denouncing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals—whatever they are—as a 
grave danger to the national commerce and the public 
welfare. Mr. Asquith, as all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents, set aside the whole question except the 
taxation of food. In the one passage in which he 
faced the wider issue he maintained that the arguments 
for free trade had been immensely strengthened since 
1848. Does Mr. Asquith maintain that the favourite 
contention of free-traders fifty years ago that the rest 
of the world would follow their lead is on the way to ful- 
filment? Or isthe pressure of colonial opinion nothing ? 
He is also aware that the countries which have most 
flourished since then have most developed their pro- 
tective philosophy—unless the free trader considers that 
the argument from facts is too little abstract for the 
subject. 


The House of Lords took the second reading of the 
London Education Bill very easily. The Bill that has 
so terribly excited the Commons was debated in about 
two hours in the Upper House and passed with but few 
dissentients. As usual the Bishop of Hereford made 
himself the champion of the Church’s enemies. But 
even he might hardly have been expected to defend the 
Passive Resisters’ open defiance of thelaw. But to Dr. 
Percival the presumption is always that a noncon- 
formist in opposition to the Church is right. Why 
does he not set a practical example and refuse to pay 
his own school rates? Lord Tweedmouth propounded 
the delightful theory that the smallness of the polls in 
London School Board elections proved the popularity 
of the Board. In other words the more the people 
approve of an institution, the less practical interest 
they take in it. Obviously then the election was a 
superfluity ; so Lord Tweedmouth should be pleased 
with this Bill which gets rid of it. 


It is at least satisfactory to see that the report of the 
committee on the Aged Pensioners Bill advises that a 
start should be made. We should begin, even if it 
were only in a small way, because only so can the 
value of many objections that have been made be 
ascertained and removed in the light of experience. 
This is better than trying to find excuses for suppressing 
the whole idea: and probably a universal scheme 
would not be adopted without a previous stage of 
experiment. The committee makes many recommenda- 
tions which are made necessary by the complication 
of a partial system which in working would be greater 
than in a universal scheme : and amongst them suggests 
the appointment of commissioners for awarding 
pensions to cover a wider area than that of the Poor 
Law Guardians who would elect from their own con- 
stituents. The Report states that a large sum would 
be required : but the Bill may be considered satisfactory 
for its distribution. Many of its recommendations are 
designed to have the effect of keeping down the 
amount. Moreover the committee points out that 
many possible pensioners can only be provided for in 
workhouses : but recommends that these should be 
provided for in cottage homes instead of being as now 
compulsorily associated with imbeciles and other un- 
desirable inmates. 


After Lord Inverclyde had made a very clear statement 
of facts, which he lett unqualified by amy advocacy, the 
agreement between the Government and the Cunard 
Company was on Wednesday ratified without division 
at an extraordinary general meeting of shareholders. 
The articles of the company have been altered to suit 
the new conditions. In future every new shareholder 
and every director will be British. Two new ships, 
for which the Government will lend the money at 
2} per cent., are to be built and the Government are to 
give the Company a bonus of £150,000 a year. The 
only criticism came from a shareholder who feared that 
the Americans would in future put a capitation fe2 on 

assengers carried by foreign ships to New York and 
increase the tariffs on goods so brought. Lord Inver- 
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clyde pointed out that the new arrangement did not 
increase the liability of the company to become a target 
for American hostility. He might have added that the 
giving of the bonus was a recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the principle of supporting British interests in 
the ‘North Atlantic carrying trade at all costs, if need 
be at the cost of answering hostile tariffs by bonus or 
retaliation. 


The official despatches concerned with the campaign 
in Somaliland, published on Tuesday, give a complete 
account of events up to the middle of June. No light 
is thrown on the future intentions of the Government 
but as history the despatches are full of new matter. 
The whole tale of the commercial and political sinuosi- 
ties of Yusuf Ali, a local ‘ sultan”, is replete with 
suggestive lessons. With the skill of an American 
financier he created a corner in camels, which he bought 
up at a compulsory price from his people and then sold 
at an exorbitant rate to General Manning. Later he 
was found to be in treasonable communication with 
the Mullah and is now, with the good help of Italian 
officials, lodged at Aden-; but our respect for property 
has so far preserved for him the fortune which he made 
out of his subjects and the War Office in the corner 
in camels. Colonel Plunkett’s disaster is described 
brusquely as due to disobedience of orders and several 
letters bear witness to the skill and courage of the 
Mullah’s attacks. The appalling difficulty of the country 
is again brought out. Apart from the sand and the 
want of water, the bush in places is so thick that large 
bodies of men may pass within a few feet and yet be 
invisible to each other. 


Serious riots, followed by massacres, are reported 
by the ‘‘ Times” from Yezd in South-Western Persia. 
Apparently there was an outbreak of religious fanaticism 
against the Babis, a religious sect which has greatly 
developed in Persia since it was founded in the middle 
of last century. The origin of the riot seems to have 
been a refusal by the Governor of Yezd to execute a 
Babi prisoner who was brought before him. Thereupon 
‘the whole city rose in disorder” ; the Governor made 
amends for his original laxity by ordering the execution 
of the Babis and a general massacre began. So far we 
have had only one short account of the disturbances— 
which took place at the end of June—and in the news 
columns of the ‘‘ Times ”, which is the only source of 
the news, is no suggestion of the authorship of the 
ciots. Nevertheless in a leading article the ‘‘ Times ” 
draws a parallel with the Kischineff massacres and 
repeats its accusation inst the Russian Government 
of having abetted the rioters. The Babis as the Jews 
are accused of hostility to the existing Government, 
but we have as little proof in the one case of persecu- 
tion as in the other that the Government was even 
negatively concerned ; and without a vestige of proof 
or, as it seems to us, probability, it is outrageous 
to make such an accusation against a neighbour nation, 
however little neighbourly it may have been or whatever 
private scores you may wish to pay. 


The figures from which the President preached in his 
address to the British Medical Association at Swansea on 
Tuesday are of even more significance than the recruiting 
Statistics which the Duke of Westminster has lately 
discussed. Dr. Griffiths considers that the figures at 
his disposal give proof of a diminished birth-rate and 
increased infant mortality. In spite of the contrary 
example of Germany one cannot look upon a decreased 
birth-rate as in itself an evil ; but it is appalling to think 
that nearly half the children born die before they are 
five years old and the fact of this infant weakness at 
least suggests that the diminished birth-rate is due in part 
to causes which even the most pronounced Malthusian 
would deplore. The figures are no proof in themselves. 
The increase in infant mortality seems to be chiefly 
marked in the crowded quarters of big towns and may 
be due more to pollution of milk and air than to 
inherited weakness; and it is remarkable that the 
oo death-rate is decreasing over the country. 

ven this gives Dr. Griffiths alarm because it is asso- 
.ciated with a greater liability to sickness, though it is 
hard to see how the test of liability to sickness can be 
adequately supplied by statistical figures. The Medical 


Council was content to stop at diagnosis ; but if this 
diagnosis suggests no cure, it puts an imperative duty 
on the country to inquire into the fact and cure of this 
alleged degeneracy. 


The meeting on Tuesday at which the first report of 
the Cancer Research Fund was read and the Premier 
presided in the place of the Prince of Wales it may be 
hoped will quicken interest in the most important 
subject of the causes, the prevention, and the cure of 
cancer. At the British Medical Association’s meeting 
at Swansea, Dr. A. W. Mayo Robson, Professor 
of Surgery and Pathology at the Royal College of 
Surgeons dealt with the same subject in his address on 
surgery. His remarks may be considered as placing the 
case for the support of the Research Fund in as short 
and impressive a form as possible. He believes it is 
reasonable to hope that before another decade has 
passed cancer will have been hunted to its source and 
then anu not till then may we reasonably expect the 
means of cure. At the present time howéver he said 
it must be plainly confessed that nothing was known 
of the pathogeny of cancer. Discovery at the earliest 
possible moment and removal by surgery is the only 
hope as things are now. 


One of the most important tasks the Research Fund 
has to undertake is to discover the means of making 
early diagnosis possible. But more important than this 
is the knowledge of the conditions which make the 
disease as prevalent in animals as in man and thereby 
of knowing how to do something more important than 
curing, namely to prevent it. When we consider the 
vast issues at stake it is impossible not to be amazed 
with Mr. Balfour that the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds necessary for carrying on the work 
of the Fund is yet far from being subscribed. 
Not much more than half of this amount has been 
obtained and it is amazing that only two hundred and 
thirteen subscribers have contributed to the Fund. 
Nine of these are City Guilds who have subscribed over 
five thousand pounds. A promise of five thousand 
pounds from one subscriber, contingent on seventy 
thousand pounds being contributed before the Corona- 
tion by others, fell through because the condition was not 
fulfilled. This is very deplorable but we hope the 
anticipation of the General Committee may be realised 
that before the end of the year the whole sum may have 
been raised. 


The Bisley Rifle Meeting ended on Saturday last. The 
victory of the American team in the Palma Trophy has 
naturally attracted most attention. That the Americans’ 
delicately adjustable wind-gauge sights completely out- 
classed ours is as certain as that our sights equally 
outclassed those of the French Lebel. One cannot help 
admiring the pluck of the French team who shot 
through the service V-sight and had no mechanical 
devices for drawing wind-lines or for elevating, since 
their Government had told them they must shoot with 
the rifles ‘‘as issued”. The moral of it all is that, 
given equally good teams under ordinary conditions, 
the one armed with rifles whose sights are best adapted 
to the highly artificial conditions of match-shooting 
must win. Whether such sights are the most suitable 
to put into the hands of the rank an@file is another 
matter. The Americans are obviously of opinion that 
they are, and it is difficult to understand why our men 
should not be given credit for possessing at least equal 
intelligence to theirs. But it is doubtful whether the 

eneral shooting of an army under service conditions is 
improved by these refinements ; certain it is that our 
continental neighbours are not of this opinion. 


The few American papers, published in New York, 
Boston or Chicago, from which quotations reach 
England, would suggest that the Americans are 
horrified at the crime of lynching and would take 
every means to prevent it. But there is a press more 
widely distributed and more representative of senti- 
ment and yet totally unknown outside America which 
suggests a very different interpretation of the public 
view of justice. In the Los Angeles ‘‘Times” of 12 July 
a tale sent out by the Associated Press is quoted 
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containing a description, terribly precise and realistic, 
of the torture, culmioating in murder and mutilation, of 
a negro criminal. Except for the headline—Fiendish 
Crime Horribly Avenged—there is no suggestion that 
the people were not justified in their brutality, nor 
hint that any punishment was to be inflicted; and the 
account may be taken as indicative of a sentiment, 
normal in many parts of the States where the black 
populetion is numerous. In many Southern places the 
people would rather see a black man lynched than not ; 
and that is the whole matter. 


Lord Justice Rigby only lived two years after his 
retirement from his judicial office. One of the greatest 
Chancery lawyers of his time, the rival of Lord Davey 
at the Bar, both in money-making and in reputation, 


he was not more successful politically than Lord Davey - 


had been but less successful as a judge. The cause 
of his failure is now well known. From the time when 
he had his opportunity in Parliament his health and 
mental vigour had begun to decline. It was from this 
cause that he had to accept a seat on the Bench; and 
it immediately became apparent that it was hopeless 
to expect him to increase as a judge the fame he had 
won as an advocate. The gradual eclipse of the intel- 
lectual and physical powers in so dominant a person- 
ality was one of the most painful tragedies that has 
ever been witnessed amongst the fraternity of lawyers. 
His decline had begun before he 'was sixty and he died 
before he was seventy. 


The action tried in the Court of Chancery last week 
before Mr. Justice Joyce may be known to journalistic 
history as the twoand sixpenny par case. Theparagraph, 
which related the hairbreadth escape of an ophthalmic 
surgeon from drowning, was sent round about a year 
ago in the ordinary way by an enterprising journalist to 
a number of newspapers. Tudor Street and White- 
friars Street responded favourably, but the morning 
organ of Shoe Lane was not ‘‘taking any”. At 
Carmelite Street the paragraph was accepted and sub- 
edited, a blue pencil being brought to bear. But 
behold, the ophthalmic doctor was lifted from the 
Carmelite Street organ, slightly smartened up, and 
set down in the evening organ of Shoe Lane. The 
original vendor of the paragraph thereupon protested, 
and was offered half-a-crown as compensation. He 
declined it, and brought an action. The judge pointed 
out that there was no copyright in news, and failed to 
see any literary merit inthe paragraph. So judgment 
for the defendant. 


The Stock Exchange has again experienced a week 
of depression and in almost every department forced 
liquidation has been in evidence. The settlement was 
not concluded without trouble as no less than four 
firms were unable to meet their engagements and were 
‘*hammered”’ in consequence, the account open in one 
case being large. The only market which exhibited 
any signs of cheerfulness was that for Foreign Govern- 
ment Bonds, Argentine and Japanese issues being par- 
ticularly in demand. With reference to our remarks 
last week in connexion with the persistent Colonial 
and Corporation borrowing, the Nottingham Corpora- 
tion, which recently decided to float a Three per 
cent. Redeemable Stock to the extent of £613,000, 
has decided to withhold the issue for the present 
having regard to the unfavourable state of the 
Money Market, particularly in relation to municipal 
loans. The Great Northern dividend announcement 
was beyond the most sanguine anticipations, the divi- 
dend on the Ordinary stock being at the rate of 3 per 
cent. as against 24 per cent. last year, and the carry 
forward is £22,890 or £14,500 more than at the cor- 
responding period of 1402. Notwithstanding this and 
other favourable distributions the Home Rails continue 
ma lifeless condition in the absence of business. 
Americans were again heavily sold, and although at 
the lower prices there was a moderate amount of su 
port there is still no appearance of stability in this 
market. The South African department was the 
weakest spot, as the result of forced sales and liquida- 
tion on the part of tired holders, and altogether the 
feeling in this market is the reverse of cheerful. 
Consols91;%. Bank rate 3 per cent. (18 June, 1903). 


FREE-TRADE PRINCIPLES. 


ROM the childlike elation of the free-traders at the 
result of the Barnard Castle election it would 
appear that their views of their own future had been 
very despondent. Only a very disheartened person 
would be excited to an extravagance of rejoicing by the 
fact of an opponent failing by forty-seven votes to win 
a seat which had been held by his own party for 
many years. To judge by their speeches the hetero- 
geneous host opposed to the new policy—pro-Boers, 
Liberal-Imperialists, Conservative Free-Traders, Liberal- 
Unionist Free-Traders, Labour members—already see 
themselves triumphantly installed in office, and tariff 
reform put out of the way for ever. These gentlemen 
shout rather than think. If they would look up the 
annals of great political movements, they would find 
that in nearly every case new propositions were received 
coldly at first. Naturally enough: what is not familiar 
is uncomfortable. Before making a friend of a new 
acquaintance, most men prefer to know something 
more about him, they do not take him to their home 
until they have had time and opportunity to decide 
whether he would be a desirable addition to their circle, 
But in this case there was very much more to scare 
the elector than the natural suspicion of what is new. 
The tree-traders have the great electioneering advantage 
at this rhoment of being able to assert in the roundest 
and most dogmatic terms that the new policy will 
enormously increase the price of food. How far sucha 
statement is or is not true can be known even approxi- 
mately only when an actual scheme of preferential dutiesis 
beforethecountry. On Mr. Chamberlain’s admission that 
there would have to be some tax on foreign food the 
free-traders can build up gigantic edifices of their own 
imagination with no fear, at the present moment, of 
being upset. It is a tactical advantage they possess 
and we do not complain of their making the most of it; 
though it would be very pleasant if they had some 
regard to the probability of there being any truth in the 
sweeping assertion they indulge in. Put shortly, their 
election campaign consists in practically telling the 
working people that if the new policy is carried, 
they will starve. For the sake of their morality, 
though not for the sake of their intellect, we 
hope some of the free-traders who commit themselves 
to such assertions believe them. But in any case, it is 
perfectly certain that in many instances the mere cry 
of dear food will prevail against any amount of reason- 
ing we may put forward, and more than counterbalance 
any consideration of the interests of the Empire. This 
cry makes the most successful appeal possible in a 
democratic country, for it is the appeal to sheer self- 
love within the region of strictly animal instincts. To 
grasp the fact that it might on balance be profitable to 
the individual to pay more for certain food demands an 
exercise of intelligence the ordinary voter will not 
make till after long training. The Free-Traders, as 
good electioneers, conduct their campaign on the lowest 
plane. Of course, it is all part of the political game; a 
game no one, however high his general character, 
seems to play on a very high level. 

The fight is not opening as sane and intelligent men 
and women would wish. ' Surely if ever there was a 
matter for argument without extreme heat, it is this. 
In this controversy there is neither race nor religion, so 
it seemed that the discussion might be conducted more 
or less on Christian principles. It is true an element 
of education is imported into it—freely as we might 
expect of them—by our free-importers, so that a certain 
amount of violence is inevitable. But on the whole 
we hoped this controversy would be conducted 
without the acrimony and violence that disgraced 
the Home Rule contest. We do not claim that 
either side is free from blame. We admit frankly 
that much that is being done on the side of the new 
wr is not consistent with a neutral period of inquiry. 

robably, once so great an issue was mooted, it was 
impossible to prevent the public taking sides, and each 
actively pursuing its own policy. But official Unionist 
organisations ought in common decency to hold their 


hands while the Government is inquiring. The pro-° 


ceedings | of the Liberal Unionist office, in issuing 
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contradictory sets of leaflets, seems to us grotesquely 
improper. Gander has by this plan no advantage over 

oose, it is true, but both may be equally ridiculous. 
Be are glad the Conservative Central Office has 
so far avoided this bétise. On the whole, the 
Jeast decorous of all sections of combatants are 
the Conservative free-traders. That is perhaps 
natural; they are faced with the possibility of being 
wiped out of public life; that is a prospect that does 
not tend to the sweetening of a politician’s temper. 
But no hardship in circumstances can excuse such 
departures as the ‘“‘ Free Food League”. That is the 
** lowest-down ” development the controversy has yet 
shown. Its methods are confined to the crudest clap- 
trap and its name is a contemptible trick. The idea, 
of course, is that people will think that by voting as 
the Free Food League advises they will get their. tood 
free not only of tariffs but also of cost. This is 
demagogy of the most abject type. The name is dis- 
honest in any case, because the free-traders do not 
propose to take the duty off all food. 

The Sugar Convention debate is an interesting com- 
ment on what we called free-trade principles. By every 
possible definition, bounties ‘are sheer protection and 
therefore anathema to an honest free-trader. And 
yet we have the whole host of them, of every description, 
Conservative and Radical, opposing a Bill which means 
the abolition of an entire bounty system. It is not a 
speculation ; itis not an hypothesis. That bounties, 
formerly in operation, will disappear is certain. By so 
much universal free-trade will be approximated. And 
yet these free-traders object. They object because 
the means taken to secure this result is retaliation; 
a policy which they regard as tainted with protection. 
In other words when two blacks, as they traduce 
protection, do make a white, they prefer to leave 
one black standing to transforming it to white 
by means of another black. No ecclesiastic in the 
heyday of medizvalism has ever been more unreason- 
ingly enslaved to a dogma. A more unintellectual 
position it is impossible for man to take up. It is 
retrograde too; for the earlier position was that re- 
taliation would be a mistake because it would not 
promote the object of getting bounties removed. Now 
that it is clear that retaliation w7// make this object 
possible, they have to fall back on the academics of 
political economy, and condemn retaliation as a violation 
of free-trade at the very moment when it is successfully 
removing an old and conspicuous difficulty in the free- 
trade path. This shows us the kind of mind we 
have to deal with in the unreasoning free-trader. 
Others of them, more alert, object to the Bill, 
actually because it does remove bounties, These 
bounties, they say, are very good things for us, 
though bad for the countries that give them. That is 
to say that, so far from believing in free-trade, these 
free-traders deliberately wish to keep a protectionist 
system going. Thus they adopt a position flatly 
contradictory to the free-trade Fathers, who regarded 
universality as necessary to their ideal and believed that 
their aspirations in that direction would one day become 
a fact. In short, the free-trade party consists partly of 
those who do not want free-trade, partly of those who 
will not take the steps that lead towards it. It is diffi- 
cult to see where any principles come in. 

We should much like to hear the free-traders’ answer 
to a question put to them by Mr. Chamberlain at the 
close of the sugar debate. It can be answered without 
anytheory. No doubt, if it had not been arranged that 
Mr. Chamberlain should wind up the debate, they would 
have answered it then and there. They explain our 
shortcomings in trade compared with other countries 
(when they are not arguing that we have no short- 
comings) almost exclusively on the ground of foreigners’ 
Superior education, their better intellectual equipment. 
How do they explain that these better-educated 
foreigners are able to master everything. connected 
with trade except the all-pervading question of 
Protection? Our free-traders in one moment 
declare the foreigners to be more intellectual traders. 
than we and yet less able to master what free-traders 
‘consider a self-evident proposition in economics, They 


are all wrong, these foreigners, they are only hurt-, 


ing themselves, not us. Sublimely undisturbed, our 


free- importers go on their way convinced that all 
the world is wrong and only they are right. Europe, 
America and our own colonies, they are all, to take 
Mr. Asquith’s view, in medizval darkness. What 
intellectual jingoism is this! They rejoice in our 
splendid isolation; the British are the only people 
in the world who know anything about economics ; 
the more we stand alone, the more unmoved will we 
stick to our position. Exactly the intellectual attitude 
of the single juror towards his eleven dissentient 
fellows. How obstinate they are! 


LABOUR MEMBERS AND LIBERALS. 


ie has long been quite certain that official liberalism 

and the middle-class rank and file of the Liberal 
party cordially hate the growth of what is known as 
the Independent Labour Party. Barnard Castle has set 
the seal on this hatred, and many Liberals make no 
secret of the fact that they would have preferred the 
return of Colonel Vane to the triumph of Mr. Henderson. 
This election and Mr. Crookes’ victory at’ Woolwich 
make it probable that the Labour party will disre- 
gard in the future the fortunes of Liberalism when- 
ever it can see a chance of repeating the exploits of 
Barnard Castle and Woolwich. Until recent years 
working men were considered by Liberal leaders as the 
sworn thralls of their party ; and the Labour leaders who 
got into Parliament became items of that party and 
found themselves dragged at its chariot wheels. It 
might be thought to hear the bitter reproaches that are 
hurled against Labour members of the new type by the 
Liberals that they had been betrayed and were the 
victims of rank ingratitude. What excuse they have 
for assuming this attitude we do not know. We 
suppose working-men are entitled to look after them- 
selves; and they have had plenty of evidence that 
they need not expect more aid from Liberalism 
than from Conservatism even in its most unsympa- 
thetic form. Individualism is rampant amongst the 
wealthy Liberals; and compares unfavourably with 
the growth of sympathy for State action amongst 
younger Conservatives; so that it appears quite 
plain that Liberalism has nothing to offer which 
corresponds with the new socialistic doctrines coming 
into favour with workinog-men. The Labour party 
has thus been driven into the same position as 
the Irish Nationalists; or rather into attempts to 
get themselves there, and to give their support 
to such of the official parties as shall best aid 
their own objects. At least that should be their 
ideal aim ; but we doubt whether they have yet suffi- 
ciently shaken themselves clear of that traditional 
union with Liberalism which has now become an 
anachronism. . There still lingers too much of the 
Little Bethel element in their midst; and if they 
do not shake it off they will not detach so many 
working-men from the Conservative party as they 
might otherwise do. Mr, Henderson for example 
is a Wesleyan and a local preacher; and so long as 
working-men choose as their representatives this 
class ot man, so long they will find themselves bound 
down by the associations of these Jeaders, and their 
prime objects made subservient to them. 

We do not say that working-men themselves are 
particularly attached to the dissenting interest; nor 
that they are particularly attached to the Church. On 
the whole however we believe their sympathies are less 
with the Chapel than the Church. Then why do they so 
often choose the dissenter of the type of Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Crookes? Probably because working-men get 
a better training in public speaking if they are dissenters 
than ifthey are Churchmen. As Churchmen they do not 
get opportunities of preaching and of practice in plat- 
form oratory as do dissenters. Working-men do not 
as a rule care much for the object which this type of 
working-class leader cares for. qua religionist ; but they 
are glad to have a man who has the necessary ability. 
and the training which they lack for representing and 
arguing the particular Labour questions in which they. 


are interested. Mr. John Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie 
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are certainly not of this type and we dare say they would 
be glad to have colleagues less tied to the dissenting 
traditions. When working-men get into Parliament 
there is a great temptation to become bourgeois 
and the temptation is greater the more nearly they 
are connected with the Chapel. They show a tendency 
to get away from the felt hat which the late Dr. Wallace 
said he thought of donning in order to get admission 
into the ranks of the most powerful and respected section 
of the House. The clever Doctor, though he did not 
belong to the silk hat and frock coat section of bour- 
geois Liberalism, could not take quite kindly to the 
ordinary working-man leader; simply because he was 
an old Liberal, and he was gibing at them in his 
manner on the question of the hat. But the less 
they were mixed up with the dissenting factions the 
more likely they were to have had him for at least a 
sympathetic critic : and so the more they cultivate rela- 
tioos with the wealthy manufacturers and tradesmen for 
the sake of respectability and of ingratiating themselves 
with the leaders of the tabernacles to which they 
belong, the less serviceable will they be to the interests 
of Labour which they are sent to represent. They must 
be prepared to make themselves agreeable by sacrificing 
their own aims to a political programme. 

Since they have shown their disposition to act 
independently it is well known that in Parliament 
the Labour members are intensely disliked by the 
ordinary Liberal; and that if they want friends 
they must find them amongst those Conservatives 
who appreciate their aims as being most nearly 
like their own. In everything the ordinary rank and 
file Liberal is in antipodal antagonism to Labour 
aims; and working-men leaders are not welcomed 
amongst them unless the Labour programme is 
sunk in the general programme which the Chapel 
supports. Even the fact that Mr. Henderson’s victory 
may be represented as a denial of the new fiscal pro- 
posals does not make Liberals the better disposed 
towards him. They would really have preferred Colonel 
Vane because then they would not seem to be defrauded 
of their right to dictate to a candidate who, apart from 
his Labour programme, would identify himself with the 
ordinary Liberal propaganda. If the working-men and 
their leaders shake themselves clear of their embarrass- 
ing association with the conventicle, they will be better 
able to vote for one or the other side either in general 
politics or in pursuance of their special object. There 
may be a general tendency for working-men to favour 
Liberalism in general rather than Conservatism. This 
is not, however, by any means so certain as Liberals 
assume and assert; but at any rate there is an ad- 
vantage in their not binding themselves by party ties 
to vote with them. If they think Liberalism on an 

uestion they may vote for it; but instead of their 

bour views being submerged in the general policy they 
would form a basis of negotiation with the official Liberal 
leaders similar to that which Mr. Chamberlain wants 
for his dealings with foreign nations on tariff questions. 
The Barnard Castle election is a case in point. On the 
question of the tariff the Labour candidate has followed 
the old Liberal free-trade view without sacrificing the 
Labour interest to the official Liberal candidate. It may 
be argued that the election shows that the majority of 
working-men there were against the tariff proposals. 
But assuming that the majority of them had been of 
the same mind as the working-men who formed the 
large minority of Colonel Vane, then they would have 
had their hands tied by their dependence on the party 
organisation. This election therefore should be another 
proof of the soundness of the general aim of the 
Labour party to act from their own basis. They are 
not always in opposition on general policy to Con- 
servatives any more than they are always in agreement 
with Liberals, though the latter protess themselves 
‘as the party to which working-men naturally 
gravitate. There may be an attempt on the part of 
Liberals to prove that the Barnard Castle election itself 
shows this: and that working-men voted for Mr. Hender- 
son because by so doing they were not acting against 
Liberalism. That would be a specious argument which, 
if it were adopted, would not be for the advantage of 
the Labour party. Working-men may yet come to see 
that the tariff policy would be for their good. If they 


have erred at Barnard Castle there may still be a locus 
peenitentiz. They may yet want to vote the other way, 
and they would stultify themselves if they were pre- 
vented by a supposed obligation to support free trade 
because it is a tenet of Liberalism. Barnard Castle 
may appear to show that they can act independently and 
yet support Liberalism. Other elections and other 
circumstances may prove that in their relations to 
regular political parties it is their best plan to play the 
opportunist. 


“THE PAINFUL RIDDLE OF THE EARTH.” 


‘TS official visit Lord Onslow paid yesterday to the 

Rothamsted Experimental Station calls to mind 
the place of research in agriculture. Although the 
last few years have seen a great change in the attitude 
of the general public towards research, so that we are 
actually in possession of a National Physical Labora- 
tory subsidised by the State and the project of a 
British ‘“‘Charlottenberg” seems to be finding both 
sympathy and cash, agriculture does not appear to 
have been reached by the rising tide. In the past 
it was perhaps specially favoured, for the successive 
Dukes of Bedford have for many years maintained 
the experimental farm of the Royal Agricultural 
Society at Woburn, and the late Sir John Lawes 
created and endowed a trust to continue the experiments 
at Rothamsted in which he and the late Sir Henry 
Gilbert had been so long associated. But later examples 
are scarce, research costs money and agricultural in- 
vestigation does not seem to promise that immediate 
return which attracts money; even the Lawes Trust 
has had to make it known that it is in urgent need of 
further resources if its work is to be adequately 
developed. We propose therefore to examine a little 
the prospects of agricultural research in the light of 
what has been gained for the farming industry by 
Rothamsted in the past. We must not however expect 
any startling revolutions. Agriculture is the oldest occu- 
pation on the face of the earth, and the hundred years 
or so of science can have served to do little more than 
explain the practices which represent the accumulated 
experience, observation and unsystematised experiment 
of countless generations. 

In agricultural research considerable time must 
elapse before results accrue which can be translated 
into money for the farmer; only one crop can be 
raised in a year and the variations due to the season 
and the many accidents incidental to experiments 
in the field demand a long series of repetitions 
before trustworthy conclusions can be drawn. It 
is by such continuity of experiment that Rotham- 
sted has obtained its fame; the wheat field was laid 
out in 1843 and for sixty years now has grown 
nothing but wheat, the various plots receiving the 
same treatment every year. At the time the experi- 
ments began nothing definite was known as to the 
substances the plant must take from the soil or how 
the bodies which were beginning to be introduced 
as artificial manures affected the crop.  Liebig 
had just enunciated his theory that the crop only 
needed to be supplied with the various materials we 
find in the ash when a plant is burnt, while the atmo- 
sphere will supply everything else, even the nitrogen. 
Little by little the Rothamsted wheatfield has created a 
truer theory of manuring, it has proved as it indeed 
demonstrates to-day, that the atmosphere is not capable 
of supporting the demands of the wheat plant for 
nitrogen, but that the crop produced will be almost 
proportional to the supply of this constituent in the 
manure; it has further shown that even among the ash 
constituents some, like potash, are indispensable, while 
others like magnesia and soda are needless nor can they 
replace the potash which is chemically so closely allied. 
These results with regard to wheat and the similar con- 
clusions regarding the varying requirements of our other 
farm crops have rationalised the use of artificial 


manures, they have passed into the common stock 


of knowledge and to-day the manure merchant or the 
farmer compounds a particular mixture for his swedes 


or his barley without thinking for a moment that the 
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source of his knowledge lies at Rothamsted. Nor have 
the wheat plots yet yielded all the information that they 
are capable of; the problem now before the English 
farmer is not only how to grow a large crop but how 
to combine yield with the quality which characterises 
many of the foreign wheats. English wheat actually 
commands fifteen to twenty per cent. less money than 
the wheats from Kansas or Manitoba, from Southern 
Russia or the Argentine, and this difference represents 
no whim of fashion but the very real fact that English 
wheat is deficient in what the miller calls ‘‘ strength”, 
the power of making the large crusty loaf liked in 
our large towns. This quality of strength being de- 

ndent on the nitrogenous constituents of the wheat 
is naturally affected by manuring and as on the 
Rothamsted wheat field there are plots with all sorts of 
variations in the amount and nature of the nitrogenous 
manuring, the plots are providing just the kind of 
material for investigation which may throw light on the 
cause of strength and the way to ensure it in our native 
wheats. 

Another problem which has always occupied the 
Rothamsted investigators is the power of clover and 
similar crops to gather nitrogen from the atmosphere 
and thereby actually enrich the land in which they have 
been growing. We now know that this power is 
derived from certain bacteria in the soil which enter into 
partnership with the clover plant, and if we could stimu- 
late their action or make such enriching crops play a 
larger part in our agriculture, we might be able 
to repair the inevitable wastage of the most valuable 
nitrogen compounds without having recourse to the 
expensive artificial sources of combined nitrogen like 
nitrate of soda or guano, the supply of which must 
some day give out. Unfortunately the land soon 
becomes intolerant of clover and kindred crops. Asa 
rule they cannot be successfully grown except at 
comparatively long intervals, but the cause of this 
“clover sickness” is still unknown. Material for 
its investigation has long been accumulating at 
Rothamsted, where attention is now being concen- 
trated on the bacterial life of the soil, most of the 
other possible causes having already been tried and 
dismissed, It is precisely the bacteria of the soil which 
are most likely to repay investigation by results of 
practical importance; it was at Rothamsted that 
Warington worked out the functions of that class 
of bacteria which change the various nitrogenous 
compounds applied as manure into a form capable of 
feeding the higher plants, and discovered others which 
cause loss by transforming the compounds in the soil 
into the valueless free nitrogen of the atmosphere. 
Thus the soil is the seat of at least three classes of 
bacteria, some eariching the land by drawing nitrogen 
from the air, others transforming compounds so gained 
into assimilable manure, other wasting the compounds 
by returning the nitrogen to the air. As combined 
nitrogen costs about 6d. a pound, and one pound of 
nitrogen will produce an increase of about 20 Ibs. of 
wheat, what gains could be effected if we could only 
shift the balance a little of the actions now going on in 
the soil by stimulating the bacteria which are gaining 
nitrogen and discouraging those which are losing it! 

Again one of the main pieces of work to the credit of 
Rothamsted was the investigation, now more than forty 
years ago, of some of the main laws of the nutrition of 
animals. The sources of the fat of animals, and the 
‘composition of oxen sheep and pigs at various stages in 
their growth and the food necessary to produce the re- 
‘quired increase, were first ascertained by Lawes and 

ilbert, and their conclusions have only been strength- 
ened by later and more refined investigations. Since 
these experiments nothing more on the subject has been 
done in this country ; notwithstanding that cattle-feed- 
ing is the mainstay of our farming, and that we consume 
More concentrated feeding stuffs than any other country. 
We possess no knowledge of the feeding ratios re- 
quired by our native breeds of stock nor the diges- 
tibility of our home-grown foods. Stock feed- 
ing proceeds on the old wasteful rule-of-thumb 
lines, there is not even a demand for more exact 
‘knowledge ; so little in the absence of experiment are 
men awake to the fact that the experience of the 
Stazier could be more profitable if based on scientific 


principles. 


le It is well known that the Rothamsted 
authorities are only too anxious to take up these ques- 
tions of feeding ; want of funds alone stands in the 
way, for the endowment of the Lawes Trust is practically 
only sufficient to maintain the old crop experiments 
and leaves little margin even for such developments as 
the investigations on “ quality ” or soil bacteria. 

We trust that Lord Onslow may take the far-sighted 
view of building up a real national centre of agricul- 
tural research, such as every other country possesses, 
round the present nucleus of Rothamsted. The oppor- 
tunity is now open, and Lord Onslow’s tenure of the 
Board of Agriculture will not be forgotten if a real 
official institution for research takes shape through him. 
And by research we mean research ; the County Councils 
are finding plenty of money for demonstration plots 
which show the application of accepted principles to local 
conditions, and through the colleges the Board of Agricul- 
ture is assisting in this popularising work ; but what is 
wanted from the central authority is help for the higher 
and more difficult work of breaking new ground, which 
appeals to but a limited public of trained men through 
whom the practical applications will eventually reach 
the farming community. And though Rothamsted no 
longer possesses the men who made its fame—Lawes 
and Gilbert and Warington—those who are in the work 
know that in Mr. A. D. Hall, the present Director, it 
is guided by a man of ideas who will neither sacrifice 
the spirit of scientific accuracy so characteristic of the 
Station nor yet lase touch with the practical every-day 
requirements of agriculture. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION : 
THe MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 


“TRE American gentleman who at the Hardwicke 
Society’s dinner satirised the English Bench with 
a freedom that would hardly be allowed to native 
critics did not at all succeed in hitting off a judge like 
the Master of the Rolls. It will be remembered that 
he said English judges were distinguished for three 
things, their longevity, their somnolence, and their 
popularity. As a description of Sir Richard Henn 
Collins it is two-thirds wrong. His longevity is as yet 
happily only moderate; his somnolence may be pre- 
sumed to follow ordinary rules, for it is certainly not 
exhibited on the Bench where he is particularly wide 
awake. As to the third part of the criticism, though 
it may be doubted whether it is correct in every case, 
it is appropriate to the Master of the Rolls. But 
to say that a judge is ‘‘ popular” is saying rather a 
dangerous §thing; and perhaps saying that he has 
won esteem, and respect, or admiration, is the best 
compliment that can be paid to him. This can be 
affirmed of the Master of the Rolls with as few qualifi- 
cations as any judge can reasonably expect his con- 
temporaries to make. Any suggestion of very serious 
deductions from thé regard in which he is held by 
the profession at large would probably have to come 
from those who possess the advantage of sitting in 
close propinquity to him on the Bench of the Appeal 
Court. To the observer who is not so favoured, and 
who has not the same natural stimulus to microscopic 
criticism, there is at least in the Master of the Rolls the 


_irreducible minimum of those mental and pbysical pecu- 


liarities, angularities, oddities, weaknesses, tempers, 
perversities, pretences, affectations, and generally of 
airs that are not graces, which candour compels us to 
see in some of the Judges. Negatively these are high 
judicial qualities indeed. Positively, and without com- 
mitting ourselves to what is often an absurdity, the 
comparison of one man’s abilities and learning with 
those of another, it may be said that the Master of the 
Rolls is at least the equal in these qualities of any of 
his colleagues in either branch of the Appeal Court. 

At the present time in that Court there is neither 
physical nor mental somnolence in any of its occupants ; 
and the warmest admirer of its President would not 
claim for him that he is conspicuously the greatest of 
his fellows. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams has pro- 


bably more legal subtlety; Lord Justice Mathew has 
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more wit and humour and equal solid sense and clear 
practical insight, So of the other Lords Justices, if the 
comparison were worth making, it might be said that the 
Master of the Rolls is but par inter pares intellectually. 
A very interesting feature of the Court of Appeal is the 
relations subsisting between the Master of the Rolls and 
Lord Justice Mathew. Here are two Irishmen of greatly 
different types. If we call one of them a brilliant Irish- 
man it will be immediately recognised whom we mean. 
Yet the brilliant one had had some disappointment in 
his judicial career before he ultimately found himself in 
the Appeal Court with his compatriot as his official 
superior. The profession duly recognises the qualities 
in each which have prevented the friction which might 
easily have arisen if either of them had been less worthy 
of his position than he has shown himself to be. We 
are writing, however, of the Master of the Rolls and not 
of Lord Justice Mathew, and if we ascribe a more 
than due share for this happy result to the merits 
of the Master of the Rolls, it may be due to the 
tendency a writer has to err on the side of laudation 
of his hero for the time being. In correction of this 

robable tendency we may say that if the Master of the 
Rolls had been more conspicuously the chief figure in 
his Court, it would have been not quite so dull. One 
remembers it under Lord Esher when the dominance 
of an exuberant personality made it interesting to 
onlookers though it was often severely trying to 
practitioners. 

It may be that in the course of time, when the 
Master of the Rolls has got warmer in his seat, the 
personality ~vyhich he probably suppresses somewhat, 
for what he no doubt regards as the public good, may 
become more assertive. From what we know of him 
in more festal scenes he is not altogether the precise, 
demure personage he holds himself out as on the 
Bench. Hecan make an after-dinner speech satirical 
or humorous; and he has an eye for life’s little ironies. 
We remember the speech in which he told us, with 
appreciation of its humour, how in the Venezuelan 
arbitration the American advocates lauded the Spanish 
discoverers from whom they traced their claims; and 
the English advocates exalted the merits of the Dutch 
their alleged ancestors in title; and yet within a short 
time the Americans were fighting the Spaniards and 
the English were fighting Dutchmen in South Africa. 
However at present his court is as proper and rigid as 
the first division of the Court of Session in Edinburgh 
when Lord Young is not there. We have a Lord 
Young in Lord Justice Mathew but he also has made 
more or less of a self-denying ordinance. This has its 
compensations. Counsel are listened to, and not 
treated with alternate rudeness and sudden excessive 
outbursts of politeness. Counsel-baiting has been 
reduced to reasonable proportions ; and neither leaders 
nor juniors are cross-examined in what used to be 
known as the Old Bailey style; so that two or three 
hours in the Appeal Court no longer reproduce the 
tortures of the damned, as we once heard a Queen’s 
Counsel say. The Master of the Rolls has taken 
up the tradition of Lord Lindley; and if that results 
in some loss on the personal side the gain to business 
is considerable. It may be said that he represents 
at its best the practical non-rhetorical side of English 
advocates and lawyers. Whether he belongs to that 
strain of Irish blood which produces the natural Irish 
eloquence, and might at other periods of the history 
of the English Bar have held his own when oratory 
was more highly esteemed, he at any rate never gave 
any exhibition of it during his actual cureer. Dryness 
and lucidity, a very dry light, are his characteristics ; 
and he wastes no words and employs no figures of 
speech. This where if exists in a marked degree is 
the virtue of English advocacy at the present time. 
That and the level-headedness, cool sense and dis- 
cretion which distinguished the Master of ‘the Rolls at 
every stage of his career, made him a safe represen- 
tative of the Government in such inquiries as the 
Venezuelan Arbitration, and ensured his promotion to 
an office which he would fill absolutely well if there 
were only added one little touch of something which 
some people might call charm or distinction. The 
graces are not conspicuous it must be confessed; but 
the manner is drier than the matter, to which the 


manner hardly does justice. The language is always 
compact, strong, concise, never flabby and jejune. Jt 
is the product of a disciplined mind that has been 
attracted more by the severe forms than the colours of 
literature. There is too much skeleton and too little 
flesh and blood in it. And yet we have the well-known 
authority of the lawyer’s clerk that ‘il sait le Grecque” 
—Greek in the original ! 


*,* We propose next week to discuss the Lord 
Chancellor. 


OWEN GLYNDWR. 


Ts brilliant local celebration of the fifth cen- 
tenary of the fight wherein the fourth Henry and 
the boy Harry of Monmouth with ‘‘ mighty and quick 
raised power” met the fiery Hotspur and his Scotch 
ally and captive on Heyetly Field near Shrewsbury 
town recalls many memories, and not least that of the 
Welsh chief, but for whom that fight had not been 
fought; but who stood not with his Merioneth spears 
that day by the Percy in his hour of need. 

This failure and the Shakespeare scene as put on 
the stage have ruined Glyndwr’s fame with educated 
Englishmen, who still regard the hardest foe (save 
only the Maid of Orleans) that fifteenth-century 
England’ met, and the greatest Welsh statesman 
and soldier of any age as an Eisteddfodic braggart 
and charlatan, who lurked in caverns and failed an 
honest Englishman at a pinch. Shakespeare, be it 
remembered, is no witness for this view. No doubt in 
some of the earlier lines he panders to the rough 
Englishman’s contempt for the great Welsh mystic : 
but his conclusion extols the Welsh patriot in words 
that his own bard Iolo might have penned 


** In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a lion 
And wondrous affable and as bountiful 
As mines of India.” 


In truth now Sir Owen of Glyndyfrdwy ‘‘ by the grace 
of God Prince of Wales” was one of the most wondrous 
men of a wondrous age. The more the records of his 
life are studied, the more mysterious does he appear. 
His scheme of a Pan-Keltic alliance, his relations with 


_the Pope and the French King, his Welsh Parliament 


that met, his S. David’s Archbishopric and Welsh uni- 
versity that were planned, mark the practical statesman 
of the last days of the knightly years. But the hero at 
whose birth 


‘* The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward”, 


the magician at whose call the floods arose and the 
clouds swooped down to dismay his foes, who made. 
himself invisible at will, and who, at the last, like the 
Keltic kings of yore passed away none knew where, only 
(rumour whispers) to come back and fight once more 
and to set up the throne of Cadwaladr until the day of 
judgment, seems to belong to the Faery Court of King 
Arthur and Merlin. Also the man’s personal character 
as drawn by contemporaries is a hard study. Perhaps 
in the after light of tragedy the most pathetic of all his 
laureate’s (lolu’s) odes is the picture of the chieftain’s life 
in the days when he was a peaceful vassal of the English 
Crown, when he, descendant on his father’s side of 
the princes of Powis, and on his mother's of the princes 
of South Wales, lived a peaceful and joysome life amid 
all the rapine and violence of those days of Marcher 
tyranny in his two manor houses on either side of the 
Berwyn Hills. There was here no need for bolts and 
bars within Owen’s house, and there was nought for a 
porter to do. But there was a heronry for wild birds 
and a dovecot for the tame, a vineyard, a fair mill, 
and crops of corn in fields well tilled: a tower and a 
church in the form of a cross with chapels, where the 
tapers burned, and nine halls and ‘‘ fair to sight”, for 
there the chief bade the bards welcome. 


‘* The timber’d house on topmost height 
_ Of a green slope”. 
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Nor lacked the mansion aught that the best of cooks 
could provide. 


‘« He has the first fruits, Shrewsbury ale. 
Wassail and bragget never fail”. + 


And the chief was blessed in his spouse the ‘‘ eminent 
woman of a knightly family”, who made friend Iolo 
happy ‘‘in wine and metheglyn ”; and in the beautiful 
nest of children. 

Nor were the bards whom his youth knew the singers 
of revolt. Likewise his statesmen; the very men who 
like Trevor Bishop of S. Asaph were to sit in his 
‘Parliament, to be his ambassadors to France were 

werful English statesmen, and his own training was 
Pair English. 

He, after he left the heights of Dinas Bran, was bred 
to the law in London, and trained up in the English 
Court (mirabile dictu! he was Bolingbroke’s Squire) 
where doubtless he, the master of alliterative Welsh 
verse (verse which he would extemporise over the 
‘burning ruins of a foeman’s mansion), 


‘* framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well.” 


Such is the fairer side. But even in those peaceful 
days Iolo knew 


‘The Baron’s wrath was deadly ”. 


And when once the flames of war had illumined the hills 
of Wales, not the Manfred, nor the Conrad nor the Lara 
of Byron was half as dark or terrible as Owen Lord of 
Sycarth and Glyndyfrdwy. 

For centuries the Welsh peasant trembled as he 

azed on the ‘‘ hollow oak of the demons” hard by 
Bader-Idris, where Owen immured his cousin Howel 
Sele. Probably Sele’s treachery merited his doom ; but 
what can be said of the terrible march of Owen’s army 
over the land, when the blood was up to the horses’ 
fetlocks, and the flames licked up not only the castles 
of the Norman plunderers, but the homes of ancient 
Welsh piety, the shrine of Deiniol, and S. Asaph, 
and the Cistercian Abbey in the long valley by the 
Radnor Hills? Alike in good and evil he was 


** Not in the roll of common men”. 


So much so that one wonders whether if Grey of Ruthin 
had never driven his sheep from the mountain land in 
the Dee valley, nor played him false over Bolingbroke’s 
summons to the Scotch expedition, the portents that 
had heralded his birth, the prophecies that were 
passing over Wales of the coming of a deliverer, had 
not already convinced him that he was the Owen of 
destiny, and that he was only biding his time 
to rise. At least no sooner was his banner raised 
than that spring in Builth, where they washed 
the dead head of the last native Prince of Wales, ran 
with blood, and bards with the harp and bended bow, 
and Franciscans with naked feet—these eager to 
revenge King Richard as well as to aid Wales—were 
carrying o’er Wales the story of the Prince with the four 
azure lions on his shield, who had come to set up again 
the throne of Arthur. And that Prince himself had 
written to the King of Scotland and the chiefs of 
Ireland to bid them aid the house of Cadwaldr in the 
struggle against the common foe. Three terrible years 
had Perens and it seemed as if the seers had spoken 
-sooth. 

Wherever the golden dragon had shown itself, the 
peasant, alike on the hills of Carnarvon or in the Vale 
-of Glamorgan, had risen to fight for his deliverer. On 
nearly all in whose veins flowed Welsh blood the spell 
of Prince Owen had fallen. The Welsh student from 
Oxford, the Welsh burghers from the English towns 
had come in arms to aid him ; even the Welsh chieftain 
in whose castle the red wine flowed, went for Owen’s 
sake in his old age from his joysome home to guide the 
English army from the right path, and to die cheerfully 
a traitor’s death. 

Literally might the Prince boast 


“* Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power: thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy bottom’d Severn have I sent him 
Bootless ‘home and weather-beaten back”. 


Moreover he had others who were not Welsh to support 
his throne. The gallant Edmund Mortimer (whose 
nephew was the legitimate heir of King Richard and 
whose brother-in-law was Harry Hotspur), the chief of 
all the Marcher Lords, lately his captive, was now his son- 
in-law (he had been wedded but November to Katherine 
of Glyndyfrdwy with brave pomp) and ally, and Hotspur 
and Douglas were marching with their forces to aid 
him to crush Bolingbroke for ever. But Hotspur was 
too hasty and ere Glyndwr could secure the allies by the 
overthrow of the Marcher castles in South Wales, he 
had rushed on his fate at Heyetly field. Even after the 
Shrewsbury mishap fortune still seemed to favour the 
Dragon Standard. A year after Hotspur fell our 
Prince is master of the grey towers of Harlech and 
Aberystwith and summoning ‘four most sufficient per- 
sons” from each cantref in Wales to the Parliament on 
the banks of Dovey. Another he the ‘‘ pure 
Galahad” of lolo’s song might seem verily to have 
fulfilled the prophecies, when with French knights 
and Breton soldiers to back his Welsh spears, he faced 
Bolingbroke before Worcester gates. With the de- 
scendants of the ancient Britons from both sides the sea 
taking the offensive on English soil, it had verily seemed 
that the wheel had come “full circle”. 


‘* Scamander on Spercheius flooded back, 
And Troy to Aulis on the selfsame track.” 


But the allies fell back without a battle, and though 
Glyndwr may yet write to his ‘‘ cousin of France” and 
draw indentures with Northumberland, and Edmund 
Mortimer and Katherine may yet gaze from Harlech’s 
battlements for the French fleet, that will never come, 
the future hero of Agincourt is steadily drawing the 
toils round his rival in the Principality of Wales. 

Four years of freedom and Prince Hal fresh from con- 
quered Aberystwith enters Harlech as a victor to see the 
dying Mortimer, and the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ by the grace 
of God ”, is a hunted outlaw, yet still sometimes striking 
back a blow on the one or other tyrants of the Marches, 
even when Bolingbroke has been gathered to his fathers. 
Then the heart of the fifth Henry is moved and he bids 
the old hero ‘‘come in”. But like Arthur of old Prince 
Owen passes no one knoweth where — though they 
say his bones rest in Monnington churchyard on 
English soil. The flames of war had long since con- 
sumed his manor houses, and the father’s lands had 
passed for ever to the stranger. And with him there 
died the dream of a new Arthur ‘or Cadwaldr. To-day 
the sons of Restoration lawyers and Scotch engineers 
are “ Princes” in Wales, and the Welsh people with 
some exceptions take their politics from Mr. Perks. 
Still the English tourist who wanders this summer 
mid the hills and valleys where Prince Owen and 
Prince Hal fought five centuries ago, may surely pay 
the dead hero the tribute of reading Mr. Bradley’s story 
of his gallant deeds, and murmur Iolo’s prophetic lines— 


‘* And when thy evening sun is set 
May grateful Cambria ne’er forget 
Its morning rays, but on thy tomb 
May never-fading laurels bloom”. 


THE SEA BIRDS’ METROPOLIS. 


degen are two ways of being interested when 
watching birds in large numbers. One is to fix 
the attention on individual units or family groups, 
and let one’s knowledge of the life of the community 
grow from a study of its component parts. The other 
is to see no bird in particular, but all together, as a 
landscape, enjoying their more general features and 
catching only such effects and incidents as spring from 
their numbers, or which their numbers alone make 
striking. One of the most marked and curious of 
these latter, amongst the terns, is a sudden lull 
or hush which sinks, as it were, without an 

imaginable reason on the bank and the air 
above it, which have just before been a deafen- 
ing babel of shrieking and discordant sounds. 


; Sometimes this hush is so marked that there seems 
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almost te be actual silence for a few seconds, afte: 
which the voices gradually rise again, and there is 
soon the same hubbub as before. Then, in another two 
or three minutes, there is another marked subsidence, 
after which the noisy fit may last so long and seem so 
permanent that one begins to think one must have been 
mistaken in imagining that there was ever any cessa- 
tion of it—but all at once, as though a word had been 
spoken or a finger lifted in warning, there falls 
again upon the whole clamorous community that 
odd, awed hush, like a sudden dropping of the 
wind. It is as though some unseen presence—unseen 
to you at least—had passed amidst the birds, making 
them wonder, if not fear, for a moment, in which 
moment they forgot to scream. I have noticed the 
same thing with rooks, when waiting in their roosting- 
woods for the night to fall, and with starlings both in 
the evenings and mornings—at least I think so. With 
terns it has been, mostly, towards the close of the day, 
that the phenomenon, as I choose to call it, has struck 
me. I have said that there is no imaginable reason for 
it. I mean, of course, that I cannot, myself, imagine 
one, or, to speak more precisely, that I was unable to 
perceive one. With the starlings I used to suppose— 
as in duty bound—that an owl or a hawk was 
at the bottom of it, and I have in fact seen the 
former bird produce something of the same effect, 
as it passed silently along above the dark and crowded 
thicket. But instead of a hush what a most prodigious 
clamour would have arisen and what active and violent 
hostility would have been displayed, had a hawk or 
owl, or even—as I verily believe—had an eagle come 
amongst these thousands of terns. Clearly this class 
of reason is here excluded, as it is, almost equally, with 
the rooks. The coming on of night, again, might pro- 
duce—as indeed it does—a gradual—though it is a 
very gradual—softening of the voices ; but why should 
“the mute silence” almost sink thus suddenly at 
intervals, and this, too, at a time when, though by the 
clock it may be called evening, no feather of darkness 
‘has yet floated ‘‘from the wings of night”? In short 
there is no apparent reason: some mood of mind, 
beyond one’s grasp or understanding, has swept, as a 
breath of wind, through the bird army, acting like a 
command. 

1 account—or don’t account—in the same way for a 
general movement, or, rather, increase of movement, 
which may from time to time be observed all along the 
bank, or at any rate, as far down it as one is able to 
see effectively. The air, indeed, is always thickly 
peopled with the light, floating forms, but one awakes, 
all at once, to the consciousness that it has become, in 
the last second or two, very much fuller and then one 
notices that the shingle, which is usually almost as 
thickly dotted, is now bare and empty, all, or 
the great majority, of the birds having apparently 
risen. Nor are they flying, now, in the same 
way that they have been hitherto—to and fro be- 
tween bank and sea, that is to say, in the routine of 
their love’s labour—but more wildly and, as it were, 
aimlessly, circling and darting about in sweeps that 
seem to have something of an off-duty spirit, as though 
freedom itself were set free. I do not say that all the 
terns are doing this, but numbers are, and, in some 
way or other, a different character is stamped, though 
lightly, on the whole bright, life-filled scene. It is, in 
fact, very difficult to describe. There is a sort of stir 
and commotion, from everywhere birds rise, like light 
mists, and sweep swiftly away, the air becomes 
fuller and denser; it is as though a snow-storm 
dilated and the flakes whirled thicker and faster. 
Something has happened or is happening, but in a 
few seconds all is as it was. What it is that 
has swept through the birds one knows not—but 
something has. It is not quite like rejoicing—or 
anything; but intangible, something elemental, a 
mood of Ariel’s. These “stirs”, as one may call them, 
take place throughout the day, but at long intervals— 
half an hour or so, perhaps, on an average. I believe 
they do, at any rate, and that they are of this psychic 
nature. I have come to that conclusion—as I always 


do when I watch birds in a body—notwithstanding that 
many disturbing influences occur, at one part or 
another of the bank, the effects of which may spread 


some way up and down it. As the cause of such 
disturbance, though of a quite ordinary nature, may yet 
be quite hidden, there is of course room for error, 
and this should inspire one with a proper spirit of 
doubt and‘caution. So it has me, as I hope, but for 
all that 1 have come to think as I say, and I believe 
that I am pretty well able to distinguish the difference 
of cause in the difference of the effect. The little out- 
breaks to which I have alluded, though without that 
element of psychical mystery which, I own, “is a 
banquet to me”, are amongst the most interesting and 
amusing of those general effects which I am here dwell- 
ing on. Though the great bank of the Chesil presents, 
as a whole, a very barren aspect, and has the appear- 
ance of being, with the exception of its sea-bird life, 
totally uninhabited, yet this last is not quite the case. A 
good many hares seem to make it their home, for there is. 
a scattered vegetation about it—which cannot always, or 
in all places, be termed scanty—on which they browse, 
whilst in the spring and summer months it is visited 
by flocks of dovecot pigeons in search of the wild 
sweet-peas that grow rooted, in some strange way, 
amongst its soilless pebbles. Their intrusion—and 
that of any other inhabitant, whether of earth or air— 
is resented by the terns, and the hares, especially, on 
account of their size and the slowness of their move- 
ments—for I have never seen them hurry, on the bank 
—are marked out for their attentions. Should one 
attract their notice they generally make its presence 
known to the watcher, before it becomes visible, by rising 
in a little cloud from amongst the white sea-campion, 
and remaining suspended, in one place, on rapidly 
quivering wings, sinking swiftly down from moment 
to moment, till just above the herbage and rising again 
in the same quivering way. Thus at first they locate 
the hare exactly, but, the excitement spreading, their 
numbers, after awhile, may amount to some hundreds, 
beneath which floating, hovering canopy, and probably 
somewhere in the centre of it, one can only say that he 
is. The effect, then. is of something general. It looks 
too large a thing for some trivial, accidental cause, and 
were such cause to continue hidden, one might think 
that this, also, was due to some psychic wave—some 
yp, as the Greeks called it. Soon, however,—if the 
thing develops itself—the hare appears, moving very 
slowly—evidently embarrassed by the birds—and pre- 
senting a curious appearance, with his hind-quarters 
raised about twice as high as his head. Now 
and again he stops, and, sitting upright, looks at 
the terns, who hang in a cloud, just in front of him, 
and now the object of those sudden descents becomes 
plain enough—it was always suggested—for first one 
bird and then another drops almost into his face, 
uttering at the same time, an angry clattering note, 
that sounds like “‘ kutcha, kutcha, kutcha”. They 
rise again instantly, and the hare now rises too ; stands 
up, positively, on his hind legs and strikes, first at one 
and then another of them, with his fore-feet—a thing 
delightful to see. He is, evidently, angry, but they 
continue, notwithstanding, to dart down upon him, and 
as they fear, now, to come within his reach, and he 
carries his long ears erect, it is these which get touched, 
and wherever this happens, it seems to exasperate him 
greatly. Down, of course, each time, they go, and he 
will often scratch his nose, in an irritated manner and 
with a quick, revolving motion of his paws. Still up 
his ears always come again, as though too proud to 
shun danger for long, and indeed, though baffled, the 
hare is not intimidated. Finding, however, that he 
can do nothing effective—that he is ‘“‘ill at these 
numbers ”—he comes down on to all fours again, and 
moving with a slow lollop down the slope of the bank, 
sits crouched upon the bare shingle nearer the sea. 
The terns having thus driven him off their actual 
nursery, become less excited, and gradually leave him 
alone ; but whenever he moves, or sits up, or becomes 
at all manifest, one or other of them, as it flies 
over the bank out to sea, just sweeps at him 
in its course, and passes on, upon which he flattens 
down his ears again—for they have, generally, gone up 
—and continues to sit close, looking like a brown stone 
on the beach. I am inclined to think that, by thus 
sitting still and lowering his ears, a hare can always be 
private, even in the thronged metropolis, the Cheapside 
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ofthe Chesil. He must, indeed, in such a case as I 
have mentioned, have long been where the birds first 
discovered him. It was only when he wished to change 
his quarters and moved to do so that he was located and 
mobbed. It is thus that hares are treated when they 
venture to stir upon that portion of the bank which the 
terns, each summer, make their own. The pigeons, 
too, must run the gauntlet, and may be said to 
“snatch a fearful joy” amongst the peas that 
attract them, for they are constantly attacked, 
either walking or flying, and chased, sometimes, 
for a considerable distance. The joy, however, 
is greater than the fear, and, indeed, their powers of 
flight are such as to make them fairly invulnerable, even 
to terns in their multitudes. Pleasant it is to watch 
their compacter, sunny forms glinting and glancing as 
they dash in headlong speed down the long aisles of 
graceful, feathered flakes, like strong javelins flung 
amongst arrows : pleasanter still, perhaps, to see them 
bowing and courting on the sunny shingle as though 
upon their own barn-roof. How familiar are those 
pompous swellings, those turgid obeisances! How un- 
familiar, now, their setting of sea and sea-beach and 
sea-bird! Bold but réussi contrast !—at least by 
association. The farmyard mingles with the ocean 
here. ‘‘ The strain of strutting chanticleer cries cock-a- 
diddle-do” through the surges, and “the wild waves” 
are ‘*whist” for Audrey dancing, with the fairies, on 
‘these yellow sands”. 
EpmunpD SELous. 


JEAN DE RESZKE AND VAN DYCK. 


EXT to the prima donna I most dread the opera 
tenor. He is a terrible wild-fowl, as I said a few 
weeks ago. To prevent the unnecessary shedding of 
blood, the blood of a harmless musical critic, let me 
state my knowledge of the existence of exceptions— 
that is to say, it is not you I mean but the others. 
Amongst the others are—but stay, I shall be gettin 
myself into mischief. So leaving the others f shal! 
write this week of Jean de Reszke and van Dyck, two 
artists worthy to be held in sincere admiration. One 
is a great singer who can act, the other a great actor 
who can sing after a fashion. One cannot compare so 
much as contrast them. Jean de Reszke is one of the 
most perfect singers the world has known ; van Dyck, 
excepting when he is at his very best, is one of the 
least agreeable. Jean’s voice, if not remarkable, is at 
least amenable to reason; but one hardly knows 
whether van Dyck’s should be called a voice at all. It 
is often something between a hiccough and a bark. 
Yet both produce magnificent effects, both are real 
interpreters, each can carry the burden of an opera on 
his back. 

For let there be no mistake about this: in nearly all 
save the most recent operas the main share of responsi- 
bility for success or failure rests with the tenor. Of 
course I do not forget ‘‘Don Giovanni”; but I do 
remember ‘‘ Fidelio”, ‘‘Der Freischiitz”, ‘* Tann- 
hauser”, ‘‘Lohengrin” and ‘ Tristan” to mention 
only a few works of the first order in which a weakling 
tenor means a miserable performance. Put a feeble 
tenor into ‘‘ Fidelio” and Leonora simply romps over 
him—in any case it is generally hard enough to prevent 
her doing it; and in the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” I 
have known the hero merely ordered about the room 
by many a lusty Elsa—he seemed to be receiving a 
scolding for not dusting the chamber properly, or for 
having placed that ridiculous sofa there in place of a 
luxurious nuptial couch got up regardless of expense 
by Messrs. —— of Tottenham Court Road. A weak 
Tristan it has not been my bad luck to see, but I 
imagine he would have a sorry time with a fiery Isolde 
in the second act ; and in the big rowin ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
a weak tenor might easily lead the uninitiated to sup- 
pose he had stolen his neighbour’s harp or perhaps the 
teaspoons and some of the household linen. 

_ On the tenor the burden rests. His appearance must 
justify the passion which devours the prima donna. 
His acting must bewray the intensity and genuineness 
of his love for a lady who may weigh anything between 


seventeen and thirty stones—the reciprocity, as the 
Irishman said, must not all be on one side. The most 
sinewy music is written for him, and if he cannot 
bring out its power, bring fitting power to its power, 
the thing becomes, in Artemus Ward’s phrase, like 
‘Hamlet ” with the part of Othello left out. It is 
when we consider these things that we realise the value 
of a fine, strong tenor, and also why now that the 
function of drama is so much more clearly perceived 
the robust tenor is sought after and the old-fashioned 
Italian heroine-tenor left to warble in cold obscurity. 

Jean de Reszke’s stage appearance is robust enough ; 
it is graceful but wholly masculine. So far as the act- 
ing is concerned his Siegfried falls far behind the late 
Max Alvary’s; but it is energetic, buoyant, youthful. 
His Tristan is by just so much finer than any other I 
have seen ; his Lohengrin is incomparable. And when 
we think only of his singing he is easily first amongst 
tenors—indeed amongst all operatic artists. There is 
the triumphant technical skill, and it is likely enough to 
be the last thing we notice. What we do at once notice 
is the marvellous expressiveness of his singing, the in- 
cessantly changing colour. Who can forget the last act 
of ‘‘ Tristan”? If it were possible for him to sing it all 
on one note I believe one would feel exactly where 
he was without the assistance of orchestra or 
melody. Here sedms no mere pretence of sorrow 
or delirious joy: it is the very voice of sorrow 
or of joy. And when to this control of tone-colour are 
added a most subtle feeling for melody, a thorough 
comprehension of the composer’s intention and sym- 
pathy with it one gets an interpretation which seems 
less an interpretation than a spontaneous improvisation, 
a man living through an experience for the first and 
only time and unconsciously expressing himself in 
divine melody and tone. His Lohengrin and Siegfried 
have been discussed here before ; and I need not repeat 
myself. Of his Walther it is useless, I suppose—Jean 
being no chicken—to say more than that I object to 
him staring at the audience instead of at Eva while he 
sings the prize-song. The part is not, after all, a par- 
ticularly thankful one and I do not believe he has ever 
taken the trouble with it that he spent on his other 
roles. He remains the supreme example of the great 
singer who can act sufficiently well. He carries an 
opera unobtrusively on his back; all is strong, and 
there is beauty in his every gesture and tone. Every- 
thing is bathed in the very essence of poetry. 

How different is van Dyck! He is a superb actor, 
an actor of colossal force, and he has also a great 
power of expressing character. That is of course 
what a good actor should be, and in this sense of the 
word Jean de Reszke is not a good actor; in fact he 
may be said to get little beyond the art of using 
appropriate gestures; his acting of this sort is 
simply good enough not to mar the effect of his 
singing. He would have no chance in a purely 
character play. Van Dyck would, provided his part 
was powerful enough. He would put a_ keen 
intellect to an analysis of the part and by his 
intuitive and acquired knowledge of the complex 
thoughts, emotions, unconscious {mental and physical 
habits that go to make a character he would give a 
representation not of a flat pasteboard dummy but of a 
living man moving in space of three dimensions and 
breathing a real atmosphere. He is subtle toa degree ; 
and the music dramas that would best fit him have yet 
to be written. Still, it may be asked, how is it that he 
succeeds so well in the Wagner music-drama where is no 
character to speak of but embodiments of the elemental 
passions? Well, the fact remains that he does it. By 
some mysterious process he transmutes purely emotional 
qualities into corresponding intellectual qualities and 
out of those intellectual qualities he builds up his part. 
The emotions reach us through his intellect, not as in the 
case of Jean de Reszke through a heart that seems to 
speak direct through his voice ; and it is the stupendous 
power of his acting that enables him to work such 
emotional miracles by means of sheer ideas. Of his 
voice nothing need be written, for not the greatest 
vocal artist could play beautifully on so uncouth an 
instrument. 

Here then are two great artists as I see them with 
their defects, serious or not serious, and sublime gifts. 
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Jean’s artless art, or highly artistic artlessness, touches 
us as the sounds and voices of nature touch us ; he clothes 
every scene with colour. He draws out of ‘‘ Tristan” 
something that van Dyck does not draw. In the first act 
we see the birth of a passion amidst the pungent briny 
freshness of a spring sea ; the second is hot and sultry; in 
the last we have the solemn glories of a departing autumn 
day; and all the while we see, as I have said, not an 
actor but a naive man going through an actual experi- 
ence. In van Dyck’s reading there is nothing akin to the 
phenomena of this lovely green world : we get charac- 
ter and we feel that a great actor is playing to us and 
upon us, playing upon us with the certainty of a 
master-organist who knows what stops to draw and 
where to set his fingers to draw out of his instrument 
the noblest music there is in it. 


Joun F. Runciman, 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE VALUATION. 


MONG the Scottish Life Offices which owe their 
strong position and their great prosperity to the 
peculiar genius for Life assurance management which 
Scotsmen seem to possess, the Scottish Equitable 
Society holds a high place. Its seventy-second annual 
report is of more than usual interest since it contains 
some particulars of the quinquennial valuation. 

The new business for the year was rather larger than 
usual, and it is satisfactory to notice that the expendi- 
ture incurred in proportion to premium income was at a 
lower rate than in previous years when as much new 
business was transacted. The total premium income 
of the society maintains the steady increase which has 
been shown, at least for many years past, and which 
indicates that the office is realising the ideal aimed at 
by nearly all the best companies of a slow increase in 
magnitude, since by so doing it is possible to keep the 
expenditure at a low rate. 

The valuation of the liabilities has been made by the 
new British Offices Table, with interest at 3 per cent. 
The reserves resulting from this basis probably differ 
but little from the amount which would have been 
required had the Healthy Males Table, with 3 per cent. 
interest, been employed on the present occasion, as it 
was five years ago. It is therefore somewhat dis- 
appointing to find that the bonus, which was 30s. per 
cent. in 1893, and 28s. per cent. in 1898, has further 
declined to 25s. per cent. as the result of this year’s 
valuation. The bonus is declared on the compound 
plan, namely is calculated on the sums assured and 
previous bonuses, so that the result is good although 
less than before. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the cause 
of this decrease in bonus is due to circumstances over 
which the directors have but partial control. The 
average rate of interest earned on the funds during the 
valuation period ending 1898 was nearly 4} per cent., 
according to the society’s own statement of the rate, 
while in the past five years it has not been much in 
excess of 3} per cent., the rate given for last year 
being 4317s. Assuming these rates of interest all to 
be calculated on the same basis, there was a decline of 
something like 7s. 6d. per cent. upon funds of nearly 
five millions, which makes a large difference in the 
amount of the surplus. There is too, a further factor to 
be taken into account, namely the value of securities at 
the present time as compared with that of five years 
ago, and to these two sources must be attributed the 
falling off in the rate of bonus declared. 

An amount of nearly 440,000 has been written off 
loans and investments as a result of an exhaustive 
investigation into the value of the whole of the assets. 
But the depreciation is amply covered by the invest- 
ments reserve fund of £50,000. Although the value of 
securities and the rate of interest that can be obtained, 
depend upon many outside circumstances, it would 
scarcely appear that the society has been altogether 
fortunate in the management of its investments. There 
is, however, every evidence of an improvement in this 
connexion, and the directors feel so confident of the 
future that they have declared an interim bonus on 


policies that become claims within the next five years 
at four-fifths of the valuation rate instead of at three. 
fourths of the valuation rate as on former occasions, 

The mortality experience of the society has been 
eminently satisfactory, the claims during the quin- 
quennium having been substantially below the amount 
expected and provided for. 

An interesting table shows the progress of the 
society during the last fifteen years ; the assurances in 
force have increased from nearly £ 10,000,000 to 

13,400,000. The annual income has gone up from 

401,000 to £574,000, and the funds have increased 
from £ 3,000,000 to £4,850,0co. The present manage- 


ment should have little difficulty in maintaining a . 


similar rate of growth in the future, since the condi- 
tions of the society’s policies and its present financial 
position are better than those of the majority of Life 
assurance companies, and present many attractions to 
intending policy-holders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MILITARY PROBLEM.—II. 


To-the Editor of the SAturRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—Ministers have been blamed for not proclaim- 
ing to the world the purposes for which the first three 
army corps exist. But it is of course impossible to 
forecast with any exactitude the precise manner and 
the particular localities in which this striking force 
would be utilised: and, even were it possible, it would 
be supremely impolitic for any Minister to do so. 
There are many possibilities which might necessitate 
their employment. In the past—and even the com- 
paratively recent past—our army has frequently had to 
occupy foreign countries ; and there is no valid reason 
for supposing that it may not again have to do so in 
the future. Before the South African war few realised 
that this country would ever be compelled to put 
120,000 men in the field ; and because at present no 
immediate necessity of providing such a force appears 
to exist, it would surely be little short of madness to 
assume that no such want can ever again arise. 

Much has been made of the impossibility of sending 
reinforcements to India, when a state of war exists 
with some European Powers. But it must at least be 
conceded that should the new proposal be adopted, 
by which part of the force necessary for reinforcing 
India is to be kept in South Africa, something will 
have been done towards solving this difficult problem— 
although that plan would unfortunately necessitate 
some slight modification of the army corps scheme, and 
would reduce that ‘‘ stiffening” of regulars in the last 
three army corps, which has been so much criticised. 

It has been said that the darkest deceptions cf War 
Office administration were unveiled, when the battalions 
selected for South Africa had to be made up by re- 
servists before they could take the field; and that the 
man in the street believed that a battalion of 800 men 
at home was actually a battalion ready for service. 
But it is difficult to see what could have induced him to 
come to such a conclusion—if indeed he ever did. The 
very essence of the short-service system, not only in our 
own army but in the armies of every other great European 
nation, is that reservists should, as well as raising the 
establishment of a unit to war strength, take on mobilisa- 
tion the place of those who from lack of age or length of 
service, were inefficient at the moment to take the field. 
No one in authority has ever represented or thought that 
it would be otherwise. Much the same would happen 
in the case of the mobilisation of a French or German 
battalion ; and what is it imagined became of the men 
who were temporarily weeded out of the battalions for 
service in 1899? The great majority became efficient 
soldiers in a short time, and were subsequently sent to 
South Africa to replace casualties. Some men in a 
battalion must under any system inevitably be non- 
efficient for a time ; and that it was so in the long- 
service days is well exemplified by the consideration 
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that out of the 5,622 men who composed the Indian 
drafts in 1864-5, 2,093 were under twenty years of age 
and 2,038 under one year’s service. Agajn it has been 
said that it would have been better to have had all the 
reservists in the ranks in 1899. Possib'yit would. But 
what would have been the cost; and would not units 
then have been without the partially trained young 
soldiers who were subsequently so useful? Oneof the 
great advantages of the short-service system is that it 

rovides a number of trained men at a much smaller 
cost than if they were kept permanently under arms. 
As a matter of fact, instead of being disappointed with 
the mobilisation of 1899, most people—considering the 
grave doubts which before then had been expressed as 
to the efficacy of the reserve system—were agree- 
ably surprised to find that everything worked so 
smoothly. Nevertheless the South African war has un- 
questionably proved that the army should possess a 
much larger reserve than has hitherto been forthcoming ; 
and it is with a view of supplying this undoubted want 
that a shorter term of service has been introduced, 
and a more liberal scale of pay offered, although 
the recruiting problem is, and of course always 
must be a most thorny question. Again the military 
authorities have been abused for making no attempt to 
provide a small body of troops ready for reinforcing 
distant points on pressing emergencies. But to meet 
the case of a sudden call for a division, a special section 
of the army reserve has been formed, composed of men 
who hold themselves in readiness for an immediate call 


-to arms, and in whose case it is not necessary to go 


through the formalities and publicity which attend a 
general mobilisation. 

Let us now turn to the details of the much-abused 
army corps scheme which, as well as providing too 
many men is stated to be unsuited to the needs of the 
Empire, and as a remedy for which supposed defects 
the divisional organisation has been proposed. Now 
one of the principal features of the new system is that 
it groups the forces which we keep at home in the 
exact organisation of army corps, divisions, and brigades 
in which eventually they will take the field—a plan 
never before thoroughly carried out in this country. 
Formerly when an army corps ora division was required 
for service, its staff and component parts had hastily 
to be gathered together from the four corners of the 
kingdom. Much the same state of things existed even 
in the case of brigades, except as regards those at 
Aldershot, which to some extent were ready with their 
combatant troops. An improvement on this was un- 
doubtedly necessary. The only objection is as to the 
higher unit—the sinister army corps. So that if our 
divisions were not organised into army corps, all would 
be well; though their utility and advantages immedi- 
ately disappear when once they come under the baneful 
influence of the army corps commander. But when 
several divisions are employed in the field, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be grouped together 
in some kind of higher organisation; since in these 
days of loose formations especially, it is beyond the 
power of any one man to control directly more than 
three, which is the number fixed for a British army 
corps. 

It has also been said that the new scheme emphasises 
difficulties, and provides the Empire still more remotely 
than of old with the army which it needs. But let any 
impartial observer, by comparing the effects of the old 
and the new systems, decide for himself whether such a 
sweeping condemnation is justly deserved. 

Prior to 1901 there were virtually two organisations 
existing in our army. There was a war organisation, 
which was a paper one, and which organised our avail- 
able forces into army corps, divisions and brigades— 
for the army corps system is not, as some seem to 
imagine, the product of Mr. Brodrick’s imagination, 
since three have existed on paper since 1888, and 


throughout the reign of the last Liberal administration. 


Then there was the peace organisation, which did 
not correspond with the former, in that it con- 
sisted of a haphazard scattering of various forces 
throughout the country on no definite plan, with the 
single exception of Aldershot, where it was attempted 
to locate those regiments which were first on the roster 
for foreign service. These different forces were scat- 


tered about the country in districts of varying size. 
No equality of numbers existed; and, except again at 
Aldershot, there was no attempt at even a brigade 
organisation ; whilst even there the brigades were of 
unequal strength, and were not complete as regards 
their departmental services. The nearest approach to 
an assimilation of peace and war conditions was the old 
Aldershot cavalry brigade ; but even in that case it was 
without its mounted infantry, its battery of horse 
artillery, its cavalry brigade supply and ammunition 
columns, its bearer company and its field hospital. 

The infantry of the Aldershot command consisted of 
14 battalions, which formed the nucleus of the then 
1st Army Corps; and which consequently made up 
nearly two divisions, ordinarily divided into three 
unequal brigades. For service these had necessarily 
to be organised inte four-battalion brigades. On 
mobilisation, it is true, the three Aldershot brigadiers 
commanded three of the reorganised brigades. But 
the divisional generals, remaining brigadiers and addi- 
tional units had to be sought for elsewhere. Many 
were, therefore, strangers to each other, which no one 
will deny was an undoubted disadvantage. 

Behind these three army corps of the pre-existing 
organisation, there was, as there is now, a large mass 
of Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers; but organised 
on no fixed principle, and lacking in every sense 
cohesion and mobility. We have only to look back to 
1900 to see what happened in the event of war. The 
first three army corps, or at any rate their equivalent, 
were sent to South Africa; and after they had gone, 
the military authorities had to set to work creating 
three more to take their places. Gathered thus 
together on the spur of the moment, they necessarily 
lacked that cohesion which is more than ever necessary 
in the case of auxiliaries. Let us now turn to the other 
side of the picture. In 1901, by a readjustment of 
the military districts, it was sought to organise the 
home army into army corps, divisions and brigades 
on the plan that troops should—as far as the barrack 
system admitted—be commanded and administered in 
peacetime by those who would command and administer 
them in wartime. This plan has, to a large extent, 
already been carried out. It was, too, universally ad- 
mitted that one great defect from which our army 
suffered was its system of centralisation, which, be- 
ginning at the War Office, ran right down to battalions 
and companies. But decentralisation is the keynote of 
modern military thought ; and under the old system, 
partly owing to the large number of districts in the 
United Kingdom, and partly owing to the difference in 
rank of the generals who commanded districts of widely 
varying importance, it was found most difficult to de- 
legate authority satisfactorily. The establishment of 
six great army corps districts, each commanded by 
officers of high rank, has made it possible to carry out 
a real system of decentralisation, and to confer upon 
army corps commanders administrative responsibilities 
of ahigh order. Decentralisation on these lines has 
steadily progressed; and is every day growing more 
and more, with the result that many questions hitherto 
referred to the central establishment for decision, are 
now dealt with by officers commanding army corps. 


I am, yours obediently, 
STRATIOTES. 


THE PASSING OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


House of Commons, 27 July, 1903. 

Sir,—Commenting upon the third reading proceed- 
ings you say :— 

** The final debate was brief; all the fire and force 
of the overwhelming Opposition which was to sweep 
the Bill away and make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to proceed had burnt itself into the small ashes 
of a despairing motion of rejection by Dr. Macnamara, 
That gentleman, we remember, wrote to the press the 
day after the Bill was introduced, or a few days later 
at most, informing the world that the. Bill could not 
possibly pass, that it was not to be taken seriously.” 
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As a matter of fact what I said in the press the day 
after the Bill was introduced was substantially as 
follows (I condense so as to take only the point of 
your comment). 


‘** The London Education Bill in cts present form is as: 


dead as Queen Anne. It has already been laughed out 
of existence. No harm need be feared from it. The 
veal danger lies in the emendation of the Bill by the 
striking out of the Borough Council representation 
upon the Central Education Board for London and by 
the strengthening up of the L.C.C. representation. 
When that has been done everybody will go home 
satisfied that London will have secured a first-class 
Board of Education. I shall be one of the very few 
who will think otherwise. Because I know the burden 
thrust upon the L.C.C. will be more than it can accom- 
plish and because I know that the daily administration 
of four millions of public money whilst nominally in the 
hands of the L.C.C. will actually be carried out by 
from thirty to thirty-five co-opted ‘ outsiders’ over 
whom the public will have no control and in whom, as 

ublic administrators, I for one can have little con- 

dence.” 

I think, Sir, my letter to the press the day after the 
Bill was introduced was not quite so wide of the mark 
as your note suggests.—I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
T. J. MACNAMARA. 


[Certainly Dr. Macnamara’s letter does seem to have 
been happier in its forecast than our memory of it 
suggested ; we had not his actual words before us at 
the moment of writing. At the same time we cannot 
help thinking that what Dr. Macnamara really cared 
about, and what he believed would not pass, was the 
extinction of the School Board, the abolition of popu- 
larly elective authority for solely educational purposes, 
and the substitution of the County Council. All that, 
however, is done.—Ep. S. R 


MR. JUSTICE WRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Glasgow, 28 July, 1903. 

Sir,— I accept your two rebukes as to incorrectness 
of quotation, and the mask. But I had no copy of the 
SaturpDAy when I wrote, and even you do not suggest 
that I inserted anything into the article of your corre- 
spondent. It is all a matter of ‘definition of terms” 
as they say in that portion of the empire called North 
Britain. You say that the “inhumanity” of Mr. 
Wright is to be taken figuratively, and that I wish to 
give it a “vulgar” meaning. 

Whilst thoroughly respecting your attitude of defence 
of your bravo, I assert that he (perhaps by loose 

hrasing) leaves on the mind the impression that Mr. 
Justice Wright is a severe and inhuman judge. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I may bea 
‘*yulgar” man, but I like fair play, and whilst not 
defending Mr. Justice Wright’s possibly extra (or ultra) 
judicial manners on the bench I offer to drop my mask 
if your masked stabber will drop his. We can then 
discuss the matter openly. 

But anyhow, I am glad to see the free criticism of the 
Bench, to which you have opened your columns. It is 
like your courage, and will serve as a healthy corrective 
to the foolish and vulgar tone of blind admiration 
usually used by the so-called educated classes when 
speaking of our Judges. What difference in the world 
{as Walt Whitman says) exists between the Judge, and 
the criminal he tries? Only a wig, as far as I can see. 


I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Fair Pray. 


[We thank “ Fair Play” for his courtesy. We must 
however venture still to correct his definition of terms. 
We used the word inhuman correctly not figuratively. 
** Fair Play’s” -is the figurative use. Inhuman means 
not human: it means brutal only inferentially and 


accidentally. Similarly we used ‘‘vulgar” in its 
correct sense not as a synonym for “‘ low ”.—Ep. S, R.] 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEw. 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
29 July, 1903. 

Sir,—The Children’s Country Holiday Fund is in 
need of subscriptions this year. Every summer we 
send over thirty thousand poor children into the country 
each for a fortnight’s holiday. They live in the home of 
some country cottager ; they share for a fortnight in the 
country life, helping in the harvest fields, visiting the 
animals, wandering in the woods, gathering flowers, 
The letters they send home are sufficient testimony to 
the kindness and affection which they receive during 
their brief holiday. 

Country people are found willing to take these 
children for the absurdly small sum of five shillings a 
week each. Undoubtedly in many cases this scarcely 
pays expenses, and the work is rather a labour of love 
than a labour of profit. Each village has a visitor, 
often the clergyman or his wife, who exercises a general 
supervisjon over the welfare of the children and carries 
out business arrangements. This labour, often arduous, 
is given quite freely for the benefit of their little guests. 

Only those who have actually lived with these 
children in their crowded homes can ever adequately 
realise all that this holiday means tothem. It is a 
subject of anticipation for many months before and of 
happy memories for many months afterwards. The 
testimony of the parents to the store of health laid up 
for the long winter in the case of many delicate children 
is a high guarantee of the physical benefit. And the 
sacrifices many of these are prepared to make to raise 
their share of the cost (for all but the very poorest con- 
tribute towards the 14s. required) shows how much th 
appreciate this effort to aid their children with healt 
and happiness. 

The offices of the Fund are at 18 Buckingham Street, 
W.C., and the hon. treasurer is the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton K.C., M.P. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


[We have great pleasure in commending this Fund 
to our readers. We have seen something of its work- 
ing at first-hand and are able to confirm everything that 
is said for it in this letter by the author of ‘‘ From the 
Abyss” than who no one has a better right to speak on 
such a subject.—Ep. S.R.] 


CROMWELL THE DESECRATOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Peebles, 27 July, 1903. 


Sir,—A petition presented by the parishioners of 
S. Giles Cripplegate to the Court of Common Council 
for a piece of ground for a statue of Milton received a 
reply that ‘‘ The church referred to was associated not 
only with the name of Milton but also with that of 
Cromwell ”—from my experience it is very difficult to 
get away from the association of Cromwell with almost 
any ancient church—he and his desecrating mob seemed 
pretty ubiquitous. Even here—Peebles Scotland—to 
wit—one reads in the guide-book ‘‘ The Church of 
S. Andrews was used as a stable by Cromwell’s 
dragoons”. Might we not have a statue to Cromwell 
in every church he is associated with? An Ironside 
cleaning a horse inside the altar rails would be neat 
and appropriate and rejoice the hearts of his—we hope 
—few and far between admirers and no doubt would- 
be imitators. 

Yours faithfully, 


KATE SANTLEY. 
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REVIEWS. 


WESTCOTT. 


« Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., some time Bishop of Durham.” By his 
son Arthur Westcott. In two volumes. London: 
Macmillan. 1903. 17s. net. 


no one who ever saw Bishop Westcott, 
at any rate during the later years of his life, 
could fail to be greatly struck by him. The small 
slight form crowned by the finely-shaped head 
with its masses of grey hair, the whole marvellously 
“ jion-like ”, as Archbishop Benson wrote of him at the 
time of his consecration in Westminster Abbey,—the 
keen eager face with its deep network of lines of 
thought,—the eyes that could flash or melt or burn and 
the wonderful smile which transfigured the whole 
countenance as he spoke of the things that he most 
cared for,—the thin but clear voice which gathered 
power and resonance as the utterance proceeded,— 
these things made up a whole which those who had 
nce seen and heard could surely never forget. And 
they were remembered and loved by many all over 
England and far beyond it : by generations of boys at 
Harrow, generations of undergraduates at Cambridge ; 
by those who had heard him at Peterborough or at 
Westminster; by not a few who had seen him for a 
passing moment and then no more. His bodily pre- 
sence however was but a faint reflection, though an 
eminently true one, of a beautiful and unique personality ; 
and only those who had been brought somewhat closely 
into touch with him, or had assimilated something of 
his teaching, could know him as he really was. And of 
these, there are some at any rate who cannot doubt that 
of the brotherhood of scholars who made Cambridge 
scholarship famous all over the world, and who have to 
a large extent remodelled English theology and English 
churchmanship, he was the most remarkable: that 
reat as is the debt which we owe to Hort and Light- 
oot, and in another way to Benson, it is to Westcott 
that we shall be found to owe most of all, when (and in 
so far as) it is possible to measure the share which our 
fathers have had in moulding the life and thought of 
those who come after. It is true that he does not stand 
first amongst them in critical acumen or profundity of 
scholarship ; that palm must undoubtedly be awarded 
to Hort, whose indirect influence and harvest in the 
lifework of other scholars were the greatest, although 
his own literary productiveness was the least. In 
practical sobriety of judgment he was probably not 
equal to Lightfoot, whose simple common _ sense 
would not allow him to follow all the intricacies of 
Westcott’s thought, and who used to refer with a 
smile to Dr. Westcott’s ‘‘notion” on some point of 
detail when that great teacher’s fancy had led him to 
ro an unverifiable hypothesis. But on the other 
and Lightfoot had none of his philosophic insight or 
profundity of thought, and rarely entered to any great 
extent into the deeper theological questions in which 
his friend was most at home. In many ways he re- 
sembled least of all the fourth member of the great 
brotherhood. Bishop Westcott was never a man of 
affairs, and had little of that almost regal dignity 
and courtliness which made Archbishop Benson such 
a leader of men. He shrank from publicity, and 
from anything like state or display, with almost a 
morbid sensitiveness; yet no man had more natural 
dignity at command than he, and none inspired more 
reverent awe. He never gathered an entourage about 
him as did Benson wherever he went, nor was he 
the natural centre of a ‘‘ family” of pupils like Light- 
foot; but no man had more devoted disciples and 
friends than he. To the world at large he seemed to 
be nothing but the recluse and the profound student ; 
but when, at the end of life, he was called upon to take 
up Lightfoot’s work at Durham, he astonished the 
world, though not the friends who knew him best, not 
merely by carrying out what his friend had begun, but 
by fulfilling the office of a bishop with a largeness 
and a power which have been almost unequalled in our 
generation. 

Nobody who knew Westcott could doubt that 
he was in the most real sense of the word a 


saint. His extreme simplicity of life was due, not 
to any lack of appreciation, for his temperament 
was eminently artistic (witness his beautiful sketches 
and his profound knowledge of architecture, his 
love of poetry and of art); still less to any 
merely mechanical rule of asceticism; but to an 
ever-present sense of responsibility and a desire 
to appreciate rightly the relative importance of 
things seen and unseen. The restrained impetuous- 
ness, the force kept under control, the watchful jealousy 
for the highest things that nothing could escape, all 
told the same tale. His humility was wonderful. An 
old pupil once wrote to tell him that one of his books 
was being set as a subject of study to a theological 
class of women ; the Bishop wrote back, in all serious- 
ness, begging that his pupil would send on to him any 
of their work which was likely to be useful to him. 
Not less wonderful was his sense of the sinfulness of 
sin, of the love of God. No one who ever attended his 
lectures, or listened to his teaching, could fail to see 
that they were in the presence of one who spoke out of 
his own inmost experience, or could doubt that his 
whole life was the outcome of what he believed: that 
“‘these things”, as he used to say ‘“‘are no mere 
externals to us; they are our life”. And for this 
reason he was never tired of urging upon them that 
nothing was really theirs simply because they had 
heard it: that they must take it and ‘‘ make it their 
own”, assimilate it and live by it. 

There was a very real prophetic element in 
Bishop Westcott’s teaching. In fact, with the single 
exception of Frederick Denison Maurice no Englishman 
of the nineteenth century can so truly be called a 
religious prophet as he. Westcott had not a little in 
common with Maurice in other ways: ‘‘I never knew 
before”, he writes, on reading Maurice’s Life, ‘‘ how 
deep my sympathy is with most of his characteristic 
thoughts”. It was Westcott’s work to set forth 
the Faith in a new way, and to bring to light 
aspects of it which had been largely overlooked 
or forgotten. It is partly on this account, we are 
persuaded, that he was accused so frequently of 
obscurity. There are not a few persons who seem to 
read books with the object of finding in print ideas 
with which they are already familiar, and who always call 
things obscure if they are new to them and not very 
easy of assimilation. So was it here. It was not 
Dr. Westcott’s object to repeat what everybody was 
saying, but to re-present that which he and they alike 
believed. We do not deny that some of Dr. Westcott’s 
writings are hard reading or that they are at times 
greatly compressed ; but we hold that he has a mar- 
vellous power of presenting great truths in fitting 
language, and that anyone who will take the trouble to 
read his writings with care will find that every word has 
its due weight, and that none can be added or taken 
away without loss. He had no desire to render thought 
on the part of the reader superfluous: ‘‘ to our great 
loss”, he writes, ‘‘the practice of meditation has not 
been sufficiently cultivated amongst us ”. 

This prophetic element permeated all his teaching, 
whether lectures or sermons. We cannot attempt to 
indicate its character in detail, and indeed that can only 
be measured by the effect which it has had upon the 
theological teaching of to-day. But briefly, it may be 
seen in the turning from the characteristic forms of 
Latin to those of Greek theology ; in the realisation of 
the place of Christianity in human history as ‘‘ the 
Absolute Religion”; in the putting forward of the 
Incarnation rather than the Atonement as the central 
point of Christian doctrine; above all perhaps in the 
‘* Gospel of Creation”, which sets forth that it was the 
eternal purpose of God, before ever sin was in the world 
and irrespective of sin, that His Son should take upon 
Him our nature that so we might be made like Him. 

As we have said, Westcott’s episcopate was the 
greatest surprise to the world at large. It did not 
seem likely that a man who had gone at the end of a 
life’s work to take up the reins which his friend, 
younger than himself, had dropped at his death, 
would be likely to do very much. But Westcott, 
as he is said to have observed at the time, was 
not older than Theodore was when he came to draw 
together and organise the Church of the English ; and 
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this new chapter of his life-work would have been 
enough to make him famous had he done nothing else. 
It surprised the world that, in addition to all the other 
work of a bishop, and indeed in the very forefront of it, 
he should find time to speak and preach on great social 
subjects, to inform himself in all the details of great 
industrial questions, and to mediate between employers 
and employed. But to him it was the most natural 
thing possible. He had been a keen student of social 
questions from his boyhood, so that the subject was to 
him no novel one. He had been teaching for forty 
years that the Incarnation was the key to all the rela- 
tions of life : it was but putting it into practice. Above 
all it seemed to him, as he more than once declared 
publicly, that it was but the fulfilling of the promise 
which he had made at his consecration that he would 
maintain and set forward quietness, love and peace 
among all men. How he carried it out all the world 
knows. Others might regard him as unpractical : great 
employers of labour and great labour leaders have left 
it on record that he had mastered the details as well as 
the principles which were at issue in a great conflict, and 
did more to bring about peace than any other could 
have done. Others might think him obscure and 
unintelligible ; the Durham miners were never tired of 
listening to him, are never tired of speaking of him 
still. And this, not because he spoke to them of 
common rights but of common aspirations and common 
duties; not because he put forward any theory of 
theirs, but because he pointed them to the Incarnate 
Lord as Him in whom all things are reconciled. 

' It is impossible to read Mr. Arthur Westcott’s Life of 
his father without mentally setting it beside the lives of 
Archbishop Benson and Dr. Hort, each by a son 
Arthur, which together with it must give the main 
record of the life-work of the great Cambridge band ; 
for, with the exception of the anonymous essay in the 
** Quarterly Review” which was subsequently re- 
printed, there is no Life of Bishop Lightfoot. It is not 
the greatest of the three; it is thin in parts and 
occasionally shows signs of haste ; and sufficient care 
has not always been taken to explain the allusions 
which occur in the short letters in the second volume. 
But it is quite worthy to take its place with the others, 
and is full of gems of the purest water. For one thing 
in particular we are grateful to Mr. Westcott. The 
opinion has been expressed that he was ill advised to 
print so many of the long letters in the first volume, 
written when the future Bishop was little more than a 
boy, and showing only occasional signs of his real 
greatness. We are glad to see them, prim, finicking 
and almost priggish as they are, because they throw 
such light on the progress of a holy life. The earnest- 
ness, devotion and strenuous effort which were there 
from the first were not in vain; the character was 
deepened, chastened, and uplifted; growth in grace 
brought in its train a marvellous growth in all Christian 
graces. 


JOHN THE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


**John Lackland.” By Kate Norgate. 
Macmillan. 1902. 8s. 6d. net. 


HERE’S no smoke, we are often told, without a 
fire; and on this principle posterity, in dealing 

with historic reputations, has usually declined to weigh 
the arguments in favour of those whom their contem- 
poraries have unanimously condemned. From time to 
time an enterprising advocate appears before the public 
with a brief for the Greek tyrant, or Tibetius, or 
Henry VIII. ; but it is very seldom that such efforts 
induce the public to reverse the verdict of tradition or 
even to allow that for Guilty we should substitute Non 
Proven. There is a certain wisdom in this scepticism, 
at all events when the issue in question is one of moral 
character. How is it likely that by groping among 
archives we can succeed in holding the balance between 
vice and virtue more accurately than those who were in 
daily contact with the living man? If they, with all 
their opportunities, were yet mistaken, the mistake is 
irretrievable. On the other hand the historian who 
surrenders himself without reserve to the received 
opinion and all its consequences may commit a serious 
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mistake. It is popularly held that when a man has 
been definitely separated from the sheep and ranked 
among the goats there is no further need to investigate 
his life-work and its consequences; as though history 
were nothing more than a sorting of the virtuous from 
the vicious. But history is much more than this, 
History deals with the growth and decay of empires, 
institutions, and ideas ; all of which have often suffered 
much at the hands of estimable bunglers, while they 
have profited in equal or even greater measure by the 
crimes and ambitions of men for whose moral character 
there was nothing to be said. Virtue, unhappily for 
moralists, is not always on the winning side ; and it has 
sometimes happened that a despot or a traitor has hit 
upon the path of progress which other men more moderate 
or more scrupulous had missed. Through ignoring 
this elementary truth historians have frequently been 
led to slur over periods which were the seed-time of a 
new civilisation, or to sympathise with a reactionary 
whose triumph would have spelled disaster to a nation 
or an even larger section of mankind. In their admira- 
tion for a Cato they have turned their backs upon the 
Roman Empire. In their detestation of the Jacobin 
they have heaped contempt on the French Revolution. 
In the same way, to take a smaller instance, the 
reign of John Lackland has been neglected on the 
ground that John’s private character admits of no 
defence; and, because it is impossible to entertain a 
sentiment of personal devotion towards such a man, 
the barons who betrayed him have been treated as the 
friends of progress. We venture to think that a more 
attentive study of the facts will lead to a rather 
different conclusion ; that the King was abler and his 
opponents less enlightened than we commonly assume ; 
and that in his policy we may detect aclearer perception 
of national needs than is to be discovered in the famous 
Charter. The crimes of John are sufficiently notorious. 
He murdered his nephew; he tortured the Jews; he 
starved innocent hostages to death; he devised new 
and terrible forms of death for those whom he 
suspected of disloyalty. We may add that he exhibited 
the vices of his family without the saving graces which 
earned for Henry II. the reluctant respect, and for 
Richard I. the indulgent admiration, of their subjects. 
Yet in a species of restless and inventive ability John 
yields the palm to none of his more honoured prede- 
cessors; and he must be allowed the credit of shadowing 
forth a new policy which in other hands was to solve 
most of the difficulties that he inherited from the past. 
No English king before him was so versatile a diplomat 
or turned his foreign alliances to such practical account. 
None did more to realise the plan of uniting under one 
sovereignty the nations of the British Isles. At home 
he grasped the problems which were the necessary 
outcome of his father’s system ; and attempted on the one 
hand to strengthen the financial position of the Crown by 
widening the basis of taxation, on the other to effect an 
alliance between the Crown and the third estate by the 
summoning of representative assemblies. Whatever 
may be thought of the motives which precipitated him 
into conflict with the Papacy it cannot be denied that he 
did well in refusing to accept a papal nominee as the 
Primate of the English Church and the first counsellor 
of the Crown; or that his domestic enemies must bear 
the blame of his undignified retreat from that position. 
This is no bad record to set beside that of the insurgent 
barons even when we allow for the fact that his saner 
plans were frequently subordinated to ill-considered 
schemes of foreign conquest. Even of these we may 
say that they were less dangerous to national existence 
than the plan of his opponents for establishing a 
Capetian dynasty in England. Still, it will be said, we 
owe the Charter to the barons. But this statement is 
not altogether true. The articles concerning justice, by 
which alone the Charter is remembered, were the work 
of Stephen Langton and the English Church. In a 
way they are memorable; but they were much more 


_a manifesto than a series of reforms; they stated 


principles without providing due security for their 
enforcement. And when these clauses are eliminated 
there is little to admire in Magna Carta ; there is less 
which led to any permanent and beneficial change in 
English institutions. In fact the Charter was the 
cause of an evil greater than any which it cured. It 
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ye a sanction to the intrigues and rebellions of an 
oligarchic faction which for two centuries after the con- 
ference at Runnymede abused the name of liberty for 
private ends and used the Charter to discredit a 
monarchy the place of which in English government it 
was powerless to fill. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE COMMUNE. 


“ History of the Commune of 1876.” From the French 
of Lissagaray. London: Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


T= time has certainly come when the issue between 
Versailles and the Commune of Paris should be 
set before the world by some impartial historian. To 
such a title the author of the present volume cannot 
aspire, possibly never had any wish to aspire. From 
start to finish he is frankly partisan, sometimes 
ludicrously partisan. The story of the Commune was 
well worth telling from the point of view of its sym- 
athisers but it would have more weight with posterity 
if we were not asked to believe that so little right lay 
with the army of M. Thiers and so little wrong on the 
side of Paris. We are ready to admit that grievous 
injustice has been done to the Commune and its votaries 
by the slanders of its assailants. It was at first un- 
doubtedly an attempt honestly made on the part of 
certain enthusiasts to conduct the government of Paris 
on revolutionary principles. To do this Paris had to be 
set in sharp antagonism to the rest of France : attempts 
to set up reproductions of the Commune in other cities 
failed ignominiously ; and clearly, if France was to con- 
tinue a political entity, Paris could not be allowed to 
remain a law to herself. In extenuation of her action 
it may be urged that she had endured for months all the 
horrors of a prolonged siege in the midst of a particularly 
severe winter, and had witnessed the grossest incapacity 
on the part of those to whom her destinies had 
been entrusted. She had therefore some ground for 
resenting the attempt of the section, which had failed to 
relieve France and Paris, to install themselves as per- 
petual rulers of the State. Her people were firmly 
convinced that it was only owing to similar incapacity 
on the part of their generals that the national forces 
still existing, mostly composed of raw levies, had not 
compelled the Germans to raise the siege. How 
ridiculously false that estimate was may be seen by a 
study of ‘‘Les Braves Gens” or any works written 
with the same love of truth that inspires MM. Paul 
and Victor Margueritte. The newly formed armies 
were quite incapable of holding their own much less of 
forcing Moltke to loosen his grip on Paris. It is 
easy to understand the rage and shame in the Parisian’s 
heart when he saw surrender followed by a German 
entry into Paris and the election of a Conservative 
Chamber which portended a return of the Empire or 
the setting up of a Monarchy. But the institution of an 
imperium in imperio was impossible if France was to} 
continue as a Great Power. The attempt made in this 
book to defend the Commune is hopelessly impractical 
from the point of view of statesmanship but it is time 
to protest against the generally received idea of the 
Commune as a political experiment conducted by 
bandits and ruffians. There were indeed no murders 
committed by the Paris revolutionaries except that of 
Clément Thomas and General Lecomte until the conflict 
had been in progress many weeks, and the latter was 
killed by his own soldiers. Neither of these assassina- 
tions was the work of the Revolutionary authorities. 
Archbishop Darboy and his fellow-hostages only fell after 
scores of prisoners had been killed in cold blood by the 
Versailles troops, and it must be remembered that at 
the end of all things after the fighting at the barricades 
and in the streets, there remained 200 hostages at least 
who were not murdered. Nearly all accounts of the 
Commune and its suppression came at the time from 
those actually in the company of its opponents and 
from these the world drew its visions of a Paris given 
up to murder and outrage at the hands of ruffians who 
sacrificed historical monuments and art treasures to 
their ferocious passions. But there never was any 
attempt made to burn the Louvre. The Tuileries 


had associations with the Second Empire and the 


burning of the Hotel de Ville still remains a mystery. 
Many of the public buildings which were destroyed 
were set on fire by the shells of the batteries or of 
the forts that were in the hands of the Versailles 
troops and the legend of the ‘‘ pétroleuses ” which at 
one time was firmly believed by the civilised world has 
no foundation in fact. On the other hand that appalling 
atrocities were perpetrated by the attacking forces is not 
at all doubtful, but then horrors are never wanting when 
a town has been taken by storm and a week’s fighting 
from street to street may explain much. If we come to 
inquire closely into the comparative atrocities of both 
parties we shall have to award the palm for barbarity 
to the enemies of the Commune. Many of the fables 
which had currency regarding the latter may have 
sprung from a wish to represent every atrocity on the 
part of the attacking force asa reprisal. The Commune 
too has suffered by inference from its name which has 
no connexion with doctrines known as ‘‘ communistic ” 
but merely signifies the municipal government of Paris 
chosen by popular election. Its attempt, however, ta 
govern Paris as something apart from France deserved 
to fail, but it should be freed from calumny. Its 
hatred for the species of government set on foot by its 
opponents, the results of which we see to-day is not 
difficult to comprehend nor was it without a good 
reason, though perhaps that reason was not the best. 


NOVELS. 


“The Pinch of Prosperity.” 
London: Murray. 1903. 

The title of the book is so much an after-thought that 
it bears no real relation to the story, which is founded 
on the indistinguishableness of twin sisters. As neither 
of the men in love with them can tell the two apart with- 
out their ornaments, it seems unlikely that either would, 
after years of happy wedded life, have resented marry- 
ing each under the other’s name. But the book is, as 
its theme, trivial, considerably involved, and of no 
moment. It is unpretentiously written, but without 
direct observation of life, and, as it develops the 
intricacies of its plot, loses the faint air of reality with 
which it started, and degenerates into hardened melo- 
drama with all the conventional accessories. It is 
curious how often in a novel one sees the same thing 
happen, this gradual strangulation of the novelist in the 
folds of the python of plot he has himself created, until 
all life-likeness is crushed out of him. And there is no 
surer sign of supreme talent than the inviolability of 
character by the course of the story, the retention in its 
people of their earlier instincts, their primal bearings, 
in spite of the development of thought within them, and 
the pushing harassment of fate without. 


‘* Sarah Tuldon.” By Orme Agnus. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1903. 6s. 

That ‘‘Orme Agnus” is a writer of considerable 
ability he illustrates afresh by his new story of Dorset- 
shire farming life. He has studied the southern villagers 
to very good effect and it is with such that he chiefly 
concerns himself in this story. Sarah Tuldon, the 
daughter of a farm-hind, has been brought up at a 
distance by an aunt, keeper of a small shop, and when 
she returns to her native village of Barleigh she begins 
by working a small revolution in her parents’ home, 
later carrying that revolution—circumstances aiding— 
into other homes. She was a sanitarian by instinct 
and by force of a strong will worked many wonders ; 
this perhaps does not suggest a very entertaining 
novel, but the story of her life is in a large part highly 
diverting and it is impossible to follow her through the 
task of keeping her middle-aged wooer to his word 
without being heartily amused. The village is a 
microcosm and in this chapter from the history of such 
a Dorsetshire centre we have variety both of character 
and incident. Scenes that might easily degenerate into 
melodrama and sentimentality are admirably managed 
and the book on the whole is a very creditable per- 
formance alike in the delineation of bucolic character 
and in the management of an unconventional story. 
The Squire’s nephew, a minor though influential 
character, is not altogether satisfying ; the educational 
advancement of Sarah Tuldon seems somewhat over- 
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rapid; and we cannot forgive ‘‘Orme Agnus” the 
death of Rosie—the story-writer should not make copy 
out of the death-bed of a child, even though technically 
speaking he may manage it well. 


‘Trapper Jim.” By Edwyn Sandys. London: Mac- 
millan. 1903. 6s. 

Written by an American, primarily it would seem 
for boys, this book will find many keen readers 
among ‘‘ grown-ups” who like to read about birds 
and their ways, the mysteries of setting traps and 
other matters of outdoor experience. Although the 
style of the book occasionally errs on the side of 
mere “‘prettiness”, and the author now and then 
ives one the idea that he has gone about register- 
ing impressions, he has some illuminating phrases and 
descriptions. ‘‘ He came like the shadow of death, on 
muffled wings, but he carried great steely hooks, and 
the eyes on him shone like twin moons with rings 
round them indicative of storms, and the close 
observer of them invariably was the storm centre”. 
The following is not very happy and has not quite 
the right ring of sincerity in it. ‘‘ Their eyes flashed 
like topazes set in burnished blue steel which ex- 
tended to the lower neck, and there changed to 
olden bronze and coppery purple, which in certain 
ights glittered in an amazing manner.” Certain 
passages offend in this way by their obvious striving 
after effect and by an over-accumulation of wealth 
of detail which defeats its own end. There are aspects 
too of American sports and pastimes which do not 
appeal to the Englishman. But there is much genuine 
pleasure to be obtained from the book both for young 
and old. 


‘The Gap in the Garden.” By Vanda Wathen-Bartlett. 
London: John Lane. 1903. 6s. 


There is a somewhat irritating cleverness about 
‘¢ The Gap in the Garden”, which were the writer less 
ambitious might have claimed success as a comedy of 
country-house life in which two fascinating girls battle 
with the futilities of a maiden aunt and play with the 
opportunities of romance afforded by the scientific and 
artistic temperaments in the persons of a doctor and an 
artist. But the author has chosen to weave in a thread 
of occultism which is as puzzling as it is unnecessary— 
though it leads up to the grotesquely tragic incident 
that ends the story—and further has supplied a basis of 
symbolism which we find it hard to appreciate. A gap 
in a belt of trees allows the visitor to the trim garden of 
The Chace to see beyond it a vista of purple moor : and 
if one of the co-heiresses (who faintly suggests a 
feminine Sir Richard Calmady) is like the moor while 
the other resembles the garden—why then that is all 
very well as a piece of imaginative description, but to 
some minds a trifle inadequate as the key-note of a 
novel of modern life. Symbolism seems to call for the 
wan women who move over or under shadowy waters, 
and to harmonise incompletely with modern young 
ladies who are pert to a tiresome aunt. But Miss 
Wathen-Bartlett’s experiment is interesting; it is 
unusual to find the vaguely-mystic and the humorous 
combined so oddly in a well-written story. 


‘George Goring’s Daughters.” By M. E. Carr. 
London : Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 


This book is quite out of the run of ordinary novels. 
Apart from its literary excellences it has a charm that 
is quite irresistible. Mrs. Carr can weave spells and 
create a new atmosphere. With what sympathy 
she tells of the two lonely little girls living in a 
big house in the heart of a western moor. How 
she enters into their lives and yearns over their 
condition unmothered, yet not motherless. She 
seems to enter right into the nooks and crannies 
of their minds and to bring the child life vivid 
before us. It was thus with us in our childhood, 
in this or that sad or glad experience. It is all 
done delightfully without a touch of mere sentimentality 
or the striking of a single jarring note. There is some- 
thing in the picture of the two children, which in its 
wistfulness, and with its little caressing touches is 
‘reminiscent of Walter Pater who in his “Child in 
‘the House” showed the same intuitive sympathy with 


and understanding of the child mind. Mrs. Carr’s 


book is one not only to read but to keep. 


** The Riddle of the Sands: a Record of Secret Service 
recently achieved.” Edited by Erskine Childers, 
London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 

We confess to mistrust of fiction in the guise of 
political warnings, reinforced by charts and maps, 
But such as favour heavy recreation may enjoy a 
homily on the dangers of German invasion if only as 
an antidote to hackneyed alarms about the French, 
The author certainly understands maritime matters and 
possesses some charm of style, but we should prefer 
to read him as a pamphleteer rather than as a novelist, 
We may also enter a mild protest against his notion 
that he possesses a sense of humour. 


***Twixt God and Mammon.” By W. E. Tirebuck, 
London: Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 


This book is handicapped by a garrulous and insipj 
prefatory memoir from the pen of Mr. Hall Caine, 
Considerable care has evidently been lavished upon the 
portraiture of peasant life in Wales and, if we cannot 
congratulate the author on artistic talents, we may 
admit a certain photographic skill. But the plot is 
tedious, the characters are irritating, and the style is 
deplorable. 


** Love and a Cottage.” By Keble Howard. London? 
Grant Richards. 1903. 3s. 6d. 

A work of humour which rarely offends may be 
welcomed even when, as in the present case, the 
humour is attenuated. Mr. Howard is often silly 
but often amusing, and he contrives to steer clear of 
vulgarity, though his theme is bounded by the dis- 
comforts of inexperience. Mr. John Hassal’s illustra- 
tions are on the whole successful, though we doubt his 
acquaintance with canine anatomy. He can draw a 
funny servant to the life. 


AFRICAN WAR LITERATURE. 


“The Story of the 34th Company (Middlesex) of the Imperial 
Yeomanry.” By William Corner. London: Unwin. 21s. 
net. 

There are several features about this work that place it apart 
from the hastily penned ephemeral war-books that have 
followed one another with such haste during the last three 
years. Inthe first place Mr. Corner does not attempt to write 
on matters on which he is not perfectly informed. He does 
not pose as a strategist, giving vent to opinions dogmatic and 
profound with the confidence of the man who writes after the 
event, and not before it. He has no marvellous system of 
tactics to explain and illustrate, he has no prejudices as to 
cavalry and mounted infantry. He does not set up asa 
prophet either of good or evil, and above all he has neithera 
grievance to ventilate nor an axe to grind. So he simply tells 
us, which is exactly what the vast majority of people want to 
know how it fared with the man in the ranks before and 
after he left England, and what view the rank and file took 
of the struggle. Those who write descriptions of battles usually 
draw largely on their imaginations. The man in the mélée 
sees nothing but what is inimediately before his eyes, and that 
is but a very small part of the great drama that is being played. 
In South Africa where distances were so great, and where 
once engaged the private soldier had usually to lie as low as 
ever he could behind cover, few but those on the staff could 
possibly take a general survey of what was going on. Those 
less centrally placed had to build up a narrative from the 
accounts of others, and such accounts are probably very un- 
trustworthy. A man has seen a little bit of what is being done, 
and imagines he has seen the whole, and tells his friends'so 
when he meets them in the evening. Other men fancy that 
the whole contest or conduct of affairs hinged on them, and, 
should their view not be shared when honours are distributed, 
can think and write of nothing but their grievances. Thus we 
are bored by home-coming warriors, and often find it difficult 
to get the kind of information we want from them. While Mr. 
Corner only tells us what he saw with a particular company, 
he gives us a great deal of information which is of far more 
than temporary interest, and he throws lights on certain ques- 
tions which just now are badly in need of illumination. He 
gives a very detailed and interesting account of how his 
Yeomanry company was trained in the brief time at disposal 
before it took the field, and the evidence of one in the ranks 
as to the capacity of the average British officer is well worth 
studying in the light of what has been said on this subject, and 
the steps that should be taken to gain better results in 
future. As a rule those placed under a man, provided they 
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speak with a sense of responsibility, are the best judges of his 
capacity. The boys in a form at school gauge the form 
master to a nicety. The officers in an unit, if they could 
be induced to say what they really think,’ could sum up 
the worth of a commanding officer to a fraction. A good 
captain in the old wars of Nelson’s time could always get 
a ship’s company together, while a duffer would have to 
fall back on the pressgang. But discipline, loyalty, and 
good taste prevent men usually from speaking out, whether 
they are subalterns or colonels. Thus incompetence sur- 
vives, and mediocrities climb high. But men of intelligence, 
who owe no allegiance to those who were their officers once 
the war is over, do not fear to be downright in their statements, 
and probably from them we shall as time goes on hear revela- 
tions as regards the war which will astonish those not behind 
the scenes. This is what Mr. Corner tells us. It is not all 
black. His commanding officer, Major Dalbiac, was a born 
leader of men. Almost the ideal hero as depicted by novelists, 
a man of “reckless daring and unconquerable gallantry”. 
“As a soldier, or in the saddle, his whole nature seemed to 
change, he blazed up with the untameable energy, movement, 
and habit of speech of one possessed.” Such are the words 
that describe him, and those who remember the Treasure, 
will allow that the men here gauged their leader correctly. But 
of other officers, and non-commissioned officers, and above all of 
the system, very different things are set down. “ The system 
upon which we acquired our so-called training, the disposition 
our equipment, parts of our equipment, and our drill, were 
so inappropriate, so lacking in common sense as rather to have 
been the means of invitmg further disaster than of giving 
assistance to our forces in the field. It was only when most of 
the infernal nonsense was shaken from our Style . . . that we 
became an useful body of men.” Among “ incompetent and 
hidebound officers” there appear to have been some notable 
exceptions, as in the case of the above-named leader, but the 
author avers that “fifteen months of active service in the field 
only served to strengthen convictions I formed at this period of 
the wrong and absurdities then perpetrated”. The instructors 
in some cases did not themselves understand the weapon they 
were supposed to explain. The yeoman sought a trooper who 
had been a year in a goon regiment and: asked him 
whether he could unravel a problem as to the sight of his 
carbine. The reply he got was as follows. “ Well, old chap, 
to tell you the truth I was a year in the — Dragoons, but I was 
not once required to fire my carbine, and I have never fired a 
rifle in my life till now.” It seemed to the yeoman incredible 
that a soldier should be absolutely unacquainted with the chief 
weapon he was to fight with. Similar examples of ignorance are 
recounted, and then we find this passage which we commend 
to the careful attention of everybody. “In bringing forward 
these trivialities the point I wish to make is that while in other 
walks in life a man to be successful and useful in his line, must 
and know his business practically, technically, and 
thoroughly, it seemed not to be thought necessary for officers 
in our army to trouble their heads about many essential details, 
and, as long as the ornamental were not neglected, it was 
nowhere recognised that they were lacking in duty.” This isa 
Serious indictment indeed. ‘It might be passed over as the 
grumbling of a cynical or disappointed man, but coming as it 
does not long after the report on military education, it has a 
meaning and a value that cannot be overlooked. 


“On the Veldt in the Seventies.” By Lieut.-General ' Sir 
Charles Warren. London: Isbister. 16s. 
Sir Charles tells us that the desire of those who have read 
manuscripts caused him to publish them as we find 
He should have been less good-natured. Shorn 
of commonplace the book would have been both more in- 
teresting, and more attractive. As it is the plums are scattered 
sparsely through a mass of dough, and the good things may be 
overlooked in the profusion of that which is not so good. But 
there are amusing anecdotes, and valuable information to be 
found, and Sir Charles gives us some shrewd views, and racy 
reminiscences which are well worth attention. We note the 
“bitter feeling between Boers and English ” which did not fail 
to strike him when he first went out, the germ of the troubles 
that surround the native question, the wide divergence of feel- 
ing towards the Kaffirs that distinguishes us from our new 
Colonists. We need not wonder at our prolonged war when 
we read of the nomadic Boers who at that time, and no doubt 


“still, lived their whole lives in tents, and trekked about the 
‘Country from place to place, as the spirit moved them, seeking 


pasture for their flocks and herds. Their fathers had lived in 
t way before them, their sons are never more at ease than 


_ when living in that way now. Guerilla war has less terrors 


for people brought up under such conditions than for 
those accustomed to greater civilisation, what was a 
Strain to our people came in the natural course of things to 
our opponents. In those days the Dutch people we learn 
married very young. The girls at fifteen, the boys at sixteen 
to eighteen. A woman of thirty-five had often fifteen to twenty 
children, and might have several more. The women died 
young under these circumstances and no wonder. But that 
only made matters worse, for the husband promptly—some- 
times within three months—married again and set to work to 


increase the population with renewed energy. The same thi 
is going on now, and not the least of our difficulties in South 
Africa will be the vast growth of the Dutch population. Sir 
Charles once told the Boers in chaff that the most valuable 
product of their country was men. A truer word was never 
said in jest, from the Boer point of view, and they had reason 
to be as delighted as we hear they were. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book however is taken up with the account 
of the settlement of Griqualand West, and many a hint of 
mye importance to an administrator may here be gathered. 

he Dutch are slow thinkers and must be humoured and 
managed if negotiations with them are to be conducted to a 
successful issue. Time to go away and think it over often 
brought the most dissatisfied to reason in Sir Charles’ day, and 
will, we may be sure, prove a pacifier still. But the general 
reader will look with most interest at the passages which tell 
of how Sir Charles met some South African and other 
celebrities, and his stories of them. We meet Cecil Rhodes, 
and Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir Owen Lanyon, and Anthony 
Trollope, and a good story or two is to be found of each. 
Glimpses such as these brighten the somewhat lengthy narra- 
tive, but there is more of solid value about passages such as 
describe the rainfall and the need for irrigation felt a quarter of 
a century ago. We note that the author could not think what 
had come over the country since the beginning of the last 
century. Authentic accounts spoke of fine springs at Griqua- 
toun in those early days, of the Molopo as a mighty river, and 
of Bechuanaland as well watered. The proof of the facts lay 
in the existence of the fine trees which Sir Charles Warren 
saw. “ Young trees cannot grow rapidly in this dry air. Some 
people say it is the sheep that do it: and the twining of the 
tall and rank grasses that protected the soil from the sun, 
How is the rain to be wheedled back again? Can the sheep 
be restricted to parts of the country, and can parts be given up 
to forests and long grass so as to protect the soil? About 
Kimberley our land has been denuded of trees to feed the six 
hundred furnaces attached to the steam-engines used at the 
mines.” That story of the drying up of the country is the one 
which is heard on all sides now. There are no trees on the 
high veldt, and very few save what have been lately planted 
anywhere in the healthy portions of South Africa. The same 
difficulties as to water confront farmers everywhere. The 
grass fires still denude the soil of any covering from the sun’s 
rays, even though the growth of the next crop of grass may be 
improved. Such remarks remind us of the difficulties which 
lie before us in South Africa, and accentuate the urgency with 
which schemes for irrigation are pressed upon us. Irrigation 
must come before we can hope to see immigration on any large 
scale ; on any scale large enough to neutralise the fecundity of 
the vrouws, and on the increase of a British population the 
ultimate future of the colonies must depend. 


“My Reminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War.” By General 
Ben Viljoen. London: Hood, Douglas and Howard. 6s. 
The popular notion that the Boers did not need leading is 
shown by General Viljoen to be quite false. The Boers like all 
other men look for guidance to some leader, even when 
scattered in small groups. It is true that they do not collapse, 
when the guiding spirit is withdrawn, as do the men who fill 
the ranks of European armies, but the need for leaders was felt 
notwithstanding, and the quality of a commando depended upon 
those who were at its head. An interesting sidelight on our 
Strategy is thrown in this book by the account of what took 
place after the capture of Pretoria. But the futility of letting 
the hostile army get away, and striking a blow only at a town, 
was well illustrated. “The Fall of Pretoria indeed was but 
a sham victory for the enemy ”, and the kopjes which stretched 
from Donkerhoek past Waterval, and Wonderboomport were 
held by the enemy still. “* Pretoria was in British hands’ ! as 
if, forsooth, the existence of our nationality began and ended in 
Pretoria! Pretoria was after all only a village”. The author 
notes too that after the battle of Donkerhoek, or Diamond Hill 
as we term it, the English did not pursue. The demoralisation 
of the burghers owing to the continued retreat was consider- 
able, and no doubt great results might have been reaped 
had a vigorous pursuit been launched. The same neglect 
on Buller’s part is pointed out too, when Ladysmith was 
relieved, and again we are reminded how much was let slip 
when the squadrons were not sent after our weary opponents. 
We here touch a subject of the greatest possible interest to all 
who study war. It has been asserted by those who have culled 
so-called lessons of the war, that a pursuit is nowadays impos- 
sible, and there is a tendency to defend our omissions in this 
respect, by the contention that cavalry would have accom- 
plished nothing had they been let loose. The excuse will not 
serve. Even Boers, it is plain from this and every other narra- 
tive, become demoralised by defeat, and prolonged retreats 
and misfortunes, as will any other troo s, and as many officers 
have always contended that they would have done. The com- 
mandoes were extremely difficult to rally at all after the fall of 
Bloemfontein, and the relief of Ladysmith, and the capture of 
Lang’s Nek. They made for their homes, and it was only by 
letting them go there, and recover their nerves in quiet that 
even so reputable a leader as De Wet ever got them to the 
scratch again at all. Had they been vigorously pursued after 
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our victories, and had any considerable number then been 
killed by our mounted troops, the Boer leaders would have 
found their task a hopeless one. But it is not only on 
strategical questions that Viljoen throws light. The means 
adopted by our opponents in supplying their commanders are 
also full of interest. The chapter on how they managed to 
‘destroy railways and hold up trains is quite as much worth 
reading, and the tale of how the Boer managed to clothe him- 
self, reads like the “Swiss Family Robinson”,Zor an older 
friend “ Robinson Crusoe”. Nor should the estimate of the 
British officer and his men be overlooked. It will disap- 
point the pro-Boers hugely, and will be a bitter pill for the 
author of the “methods of barbarism” phrase. Whatever his 
faults the regimental officer was considerate, and kind-hearted, 
and chivalrous, while his men were generally the same. And 
Viljoen, a gallant opponent and unmistakably a good fellow, 
gratefully and handsomely acknowledges the fact, and devotes 
several pages to an account of how well he was treated when he 
found himself in due course a prisoner of war. 


“The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik.” By 
G. F. H. Berkeley. London: Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Adowa is a tale of an enemy despised, and of a situation 
mismanaged ; of politicians hoping against hope for some 
eventuality that might enable them to forego the unpleasant 
duty of facing facts ; of men determined to see things not as 
they were but as they wished to see them. No one with any 
knowledge of the Abyssinians and of our methods of making 
war, but will in his heart feel that, had we been in the place of 
the Italians, we should in all probability have played the cards 
after the same fashion, and have met with the same reverses. 
The power of the purse would no doubt have enabled us to 
win eventually, and to have saved our face, as the Italians 
with a less command of money could not do. But that is all. 
The same belittling of opponents, the same futile preparations, 
the same attempt to make an inadequate force do more than 
could be expected from it, would no doubt all have made their 
——— ; and we should have been morally beaten even if 
ultimately we compelled the enemy to sue for peace. For 
what are the facts of the case? A government seeks a cheap 
and specious solution in its difficulties by initiating con- 
ferences and treaties. A powerful enemy does not respect 
treaties which he thinks he is strong enough to evade, and 
the war in which the semi-civilised nation is armed with modern 
weapons of precision supervenes. Man for man, physically 
and morally, the dusky foe is as good as or better than the 
European, but to acknowledge the fact would necessitate pre- 
rations for war on a European scale, and, though success 
is desired, it must be a cheap success, either because the 
treasury is not full or because of the exigencies of Parliamentary 
strife. It matters not which is the cause, the ultimate result is 
the same. So a war is rushed into which is to be only a little 
war, but which has in it all the germs of a great conflict. 
Because twenty years ago a race had no arms but sword or 
spear, it is supposed to be still a foe with whom tricks can be 
played, and so on, and so on. We know the plot well ; it has 
rown familiar to us during the past few years. All this’ Mr. 
erkeley brings before us most clearly, and then he discusses 
tactics with excellent insight. They were transitional ; half 
way between the compact formations we adopted against 
Zulus and Arabs, and the widely extended order in which we 
lately fought the Boers. The Italians were ordered to fight in 
tank entire with echelons in rear of the flanks to oppose the 
enveloping tactics of the enemy. It is interesting to hear that 
in this formation the; Italians suffered great losses from the 
Abyssinian fire. But the Abyssinians are capable of more 
determined charges than the Boers, and their dash was able to 
carry all before it. Why? The reply is significant. They 
nearly all possessed magazine rifles. Against the Dervishes 
the tactics of Arimondi were successful, but then these were 
only armed with spears or inferior firearms. Moreover, the 
Abyssinians were “magnificent fighting men”. A few small 
cakes form their daily food. Their eyesight is better than that 
of Europeans. The ordinary day’s march for the native regi- 
ments that fought on the Italian side was twenty-six miles. 
Finally the Ascari, who fought with the Italians, showed 
a courage, esprit de corps, and fidelity such as no Europeans 
could have su . Not only death but mutilation was 
faced steadfastly for the sake of the Italian officers, as Mr. 
Berkeley shows by several well-authenticated instances. Of the 
same nature as these men were the enemy Italy made war 
with. She entered on the struggle as unprepared as we were 
ourselves when we plunged into our recent contest. In addition 
to the folly of sending an inadequate force against an enemy 
armed as well as modern science could equip him, the Euro- 
peans were not at their best on the day of battle owing to bad 
‘management. Mr. Berkeley asks “ Why was it that for some 
days before the great battle of Adowa the Italian army was ill 
provided with food and other necessaries ? What was the cause 
of their breakdown?” In reply to his own question he quotes 
the evidence of Signor Vico Mantegazza in his book, “ L’Assedio 
di Macallé”. Thus it runs :—“ Every man worked, beyond all 
doubt, in a way that one can scarcely imagine ; and to this fact 
it is due that the greater privations and hardships were avoided 
—Pprivations attributable to nothing but the lack of preparation, 


resulting from our not having foreseen, even approximately, the 
coming events”. The same want of preparation has been the 
cause of most of the great disasters of history in modern times, 
It was lack of preparation and organisation for war that ruined 
Austria, and France, and all but ruined us the other day—the 
same cause that brought about the scenes of horror in the 
Crimea, the bloodshed of the Mutiny, the extravagant price we 
paid for victory in the Zulu war. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The English Novel.” By Walter Raleigh. London: Murray, 
1903. 25. 

This httle book is so choice in quality that it might almost 
incline one to bear gladly—for a while—with manuals. It is 
delightful to read, it is a school or teacher’s manual, and it has 
already run through several editions. There would seem to 
be more than one contradiction here, for how can it be at once 
a manual and delightful? And if you can get over that diffi. 
culty, there remains the problem how can a delightful manual 
ever be voted useful enough to reprint? We give it up, 
and enjoy Mr. Raleigh instead. He even says things about 
Jane Austen, whom nearly everybody has written about lately, 
that are worth reading, when copies of her own books do not 
chance to be at hand. Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, Phili 
Sidney, and Walter Scott, nobody who buys the book should 
skip over the pages that treat of these. In the remarks on 
Johnson’s “ Rasselas” too we find Mr. Raleigh in his best 
vein.. He rebukes Carlyle for denying greatness to Scott 
because Scott had no message to deliver. “His very style, 
loose and rambling as it is, is a part of the man, and of the 
artistic effect he produces.’ The full vigour and ease with 
which his imagination plays on life is often suggested by his 
pleonasms and tautologies ; the search for the single final 
epithet is no part of his method, for he delights in the telling, 
and is sorry when all is told. The asceticism of style belongs 
to a different race of artists, the lesser of whom are sadly 
anemic.” Mr. Raleigh is so full of the good poets, as well as 
of the story-tellers, that now and then he seems unconsciously 
to assimilate their metaphor or phrase. At any rate we notice 
that he does not pay the rabbit fondling its own harmless face 
nor the white-haired shadow (Miss Burney in the age of 
Tennyson and Carlyle) the compliment of inverted commas. 


“The Birds of Tennyson.” By Watkin Watkins. IIlustrated 
by G. E. Lodge. London: Porter. 1903. 6s. net. 

The subject has been treated a good deal during the last few 
years, and in almost every book on Tennyson and his art that 
has appeared since his death the natural history of the poems 
has been discussed. But Mr. Watkins’ pleasant running 
comment and notes on bird life are quite welcome. Mr. Lodge’s 
pictures of the grey linnets wrangling for the thistledown and 
his gold-crests are capital, but we do not see much object in 
his plain picture of the eagle in the frontispiece. Mr. Watkins 
appears sometimes to have quoted from the older editions of 

ennyson, for we have this reading : 

“ A melody loud and sweet 

That made the wild swan pause in her cloud 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee.” 
Now and again we are a little doubtful as to Mr. Watkins’ 
notes and comments. He quotes a passage in the 
poems which in all probability refers to chiff-chaff or to 
willow-wren, that “sings a charming but monotonous song 
from April onwards all through the summer”. But is this so? 
As a rule surely the willow-wren leaves off a while after mid- 
summer, to resume—in some districts—in August. He say it is 
clear that the following refers to the barn owl : 

“ And wheeled or lit the filmy shapes 

That haunt the dusk with ermine capes 
And woolly breasts and beaded eyes.” 
We are not so sure as Mr. Watkins is. Mr. Watkins, though 
not with approval, quotes somebody or other as saying that a 
“few happy allusions ” to birds in Tennyson “ do not of them- 
selves entitle the departed laureate to be regarded as more 
than an ordinary lover of birds”, &c. ‘“ Departed laureate”— 
e gods! It surely deserves a place by the side of “ succulent 
ivalve” for oyster. 


“ A Text-book of Botany.” By Dr. E. Strasburger, &c. Trans- 
lated by H. C. Porter. Revised by W. H. Lang. London: 
Macmillan. 1903. 18s. net. 

A text-book of botany which is the product of four of the 
most eminent botanists in Germany, which has been translated 
by an American Professor and is now revised from its fifth 
German for the second English edition by a teacher of botany 
in the University of Glasgow, calls for little criticism. It is 
essentially a text-book for the serious student ; dealing in the 
first part with morphology and physiology and in the second 
part with special botany or classification, it contains a brief but 
clear outline of the most recent developments of botanical 
science, while references to an excellent bibliography at the 
end of the book will enable the reader to amplify his knowledge 

(Continued on page 150.) 
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and get in touch with the original sources of all the more 
debatable questions. The part played by the reviser is not 
indicated ; from internal evidence, particularly the references to 
English work, we should conclude it is not inconsiderable. 
One or two trivial slips we have noticed, such as, “ arsenic, 
which may be combined as a superphosphate in the soil”, 
and millimetre for metre, but they are few and small for a 
work of such magnitude. The illustrations are lavish and finely 
drawn, but we consider the colouring of the representations of 
officinal and poisonous plants in the second section only serves 
to disfigure the very characteristic drawings. 


“ A Political History of Slavery.” By William Henry Smith. 
London: Putnam’s Sons. 1903. 2 vols. 

These two volumes of nearly a thousand pages contain an 
account of the slavery controversy in the United States from 
the earliest agitations in the eighteenth century to the close of 
the reconstruction period. Mr. Whitelaw Reid writes an 
introduction explaining the importance of this great question in 
United States history and the special qualifications of the 
writer for recounting its history. It is almost wholly an account 
of the political and social struggle and does not profess to narrate 
the military operations. The book is written from the anti- 


slave and Republican and Union point of view. Its spirit 
seems to be fair and comprehensive. 
“Facts and Phantasies of a Folio Grub,” by Herbert 


Compton (Treherne) is full of waggery. The author with 
loud “ha-has” jokes himself and his friends who urged him 
to bring out the book, and his worst enemies who are lying in 
wait for him. The book is chiefly Indian story and remini- 
scence ; with some notes on bargains in old book stores.— A 
Search for the Masked Tawareks” (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d.) 
by W. J. Harding King is rather a fiercely bound book 
describing the interesting travels of the author among the race 
of marauding nomads called by the Arabs Tawarek or Ged- 
forsaken. This ground has been little exploited by the traveller 
and Mr. King’s book is full of new facts. One of his illustra- 
tions shows a professional snake-catcher at work. The method 
of dealing with the most deadly of vipers is perfectly simple. 
It consists in pinning the creature to the ground by placing 
a stick across the back of its neck: then the catcher grasps 
it close behind the head and carries it away. If the snake 
prepares to spring before it can be pinned, the catcher holds 
his burnous in front of it and teases it till it strikes. Directly 
its fangs are entangled in the material he seizes it by the back 
of the neck and puts it into the sack.—“ The Tree Book ”, by 
Mary Rowles Jarvis (Lane. 3s. net) is a prettily bound and 
printed book on truly one of the most delightful of subjects. Miss 
Jarvis lays many authors under contribution, but herself writes 
with pleasant knowledge.—* Walks in Rome” (Allen. 2 vols. 
Ios. 6d.) is the seventeenth edition revised and brought up to 
date : it contains evidently a large amount of fresh matter. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

Both the “Edinburgh” and the “Quarterly” are excep- 
tionally good numbers; the selection of subjects is unusually 
attractive and their treatment is at once interesting and authori- 
tative. The “ Quarterly” is even enterprising, and having 
made a departure in printing the names of certain writers, goes 
one better in attempting to be abreast with the times by 
printing an article on Pope Leo XIII., whose death occurred 
almost simultaneously with the issue of the review. After this 
we almost wonder the “‘ Edinburgh” does not open its article 
on the Social Revolution in Ireland with some comments on 
the Royal Visit. The only subject common to both reviews in 
their present issue is Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. Both are 
uncompromisingly on the side of free imports, the only differ- 
ence between them being that the Whig “ Edinburgh”, unlike 
the Tory “ Quarterly”, is so aghast at the mere idea of a 
change that it is not even prepared to inquire. When we 
remember who the editor of the “Edinburgh” is, there 
‘is a certain piquancy in its criticisms and lamentations 
as to the divisions and indecision of the Cabinet. The 
opposition of the “ Edinburgh” was only to be expected. The 
“Edinburgh” has never been a real friend of closer imperial 
unity. According to the “Quarterly”, Mr. Chamberlain has 
taken up the subject without giving sufficient thought to all that 
.a fiscal change would involve, but we do not find any conclusive 
evidence in either of the reviews that the writers have given 
the economic situation, as viewed in the light of domestic or 
imperial necessities, anything like the seven years’ close atten- 
tion that Mr. Chamberlain has devoted to it since his Canada 
Club speech in 1896. The difference between the Colonial 
Secretary and the quarterly reviews is, we should say, the 
difference between the man in touch with actualities and the 
philosopher who would impose an ideal upon an unsympathetic 
and indifferent world. The mere suggestion that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is in favour of protecting any home industry is, in the view 
of the “ Edinburgh”, disastrous. Both the “Edinburgh” and 
the ‘‘Quarterly” attempt to prove that the existing régime 
is essential to our commercial salvation, but the attempt 
is far from convincing to anyone who is capable of examining 
trade statistics for himself. How great is the temptation to 


“Edinburgh’s” reference to “Sir Edward Grey’s memorable 
phrase ” to the effect that free trade has to-day “ ceased to be a 
mere advantage, it has become a necessity”. Inthe very same 
sentence the reviewer deprecates “a return to the policy of 
which imperious necessity dictated the abandonment in 1864”, 
Sir Edward Grey might have been within the mark though that 
remains to be proved if he had said that free trade, which was 
a necessity, is now an advantage. To suggest that free im. 
ports are essential and have hitherto been only an advantag 
is merely to pervert an economic fact. The “ Quarterly’s” 
suggestion that the demand for a differential duty on grain 
put forward on behalf of Canada was no part of Canada’s policy 
in extending preferential treatment to the Mother Country but 
was “a mere afterthought” is equally misleading. It is true 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier made no such condition, but the “ demand” 

receded the concession by many years and Sir Wilfrid 

urier’s attitude was so unrepresentative of Canadian feeling 
that his own colleagues seized the first opportunity for 
disavowing it. 

“The Sagas and Songs of the Gael” in the “Quarterly” 
affords an excellent and comprehensive idea of Irish literature 
which scholars are now beginning to understand. “ The pro- 
gress of Irish scholarship has of late been so rapid and criti. 
cism by scholars of each other’s work so keen, that a version 
made a few years ago can now be vastly improved.” “ British 
Forestry” by Dr. J. Nisbet in the “Quarterly”, “English 
Deer Farks” and “ London of the Eighteenth Century ” in the 
“ Edinburgh ” overlap in interest at several points. London 
at the time when deer ran wild in Hyde Park is graphically 
described by a writer who conveys a vivid impression of the 
difference in the life and appearance of London then and now, 
“The only’ persons who were in any way like the modern 
dwellers in the metropolis were a number—and a limited 
number only—of men and women who were clustered 
together in the West End, and who were the govern- 
ing class, primarily politicians, noblemen, their relations, 
and their friends, the fringe of which comprised the 
fashionable frequenters of White’s and Almack’s.” British 
forestry is not the vital question it was in the days when the 
English navy depended on it but it is still of greater importance 
than is generally considered, and Dr. Nisbet has collected a 
large amount of out of the way material as to its history and 
the necessity for its continued encouragement. It is not 
without historic significance that the article which follows 
Dr. Nisbet’s should deal with the submarine. Though forests 
are no longer wanted mainly to meet the requirements of the 
shipbuilder, they are needed for many other purposes, and 
arboriculture should be strengthened by the probability that 
the world’s demand for timber will go on increasing whilst the 
sources of supply seem to be steadily diminishing. An article 
on Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—one of the Frenchwomen of 
the eighteenth century whom the “ Edinburgh” loves to study 
—forms a sort of social survey of the conditions introductory to 
the French Revolution on which Mr. P. F. Willert seeks to 
throw new light in the “ Quarterly”. A most fascinating and 
apparently detached study of a delicate and difficult subject is 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s in the “Quarterly” on “ The Survival 
of Personality”. It gives the clearest and simplest account of 
F. W. H. Myers’ views that we have ever seen. Science is 
beginning to recognise “that great region of the spiritual in 
which man’s psychical nature has all the time been immersed, 
whence indeed it partly originates and whither in due course it 
will return”. Opinions as to the value of Myers’ facts and 
studies will, as Sir Oliver Lodge says, differ, but an article such 
as his will at least make them more intelligible and secure 
them a larger measure of respectful consideration. 

The “Ancestor” contains a number of fine portraits repro- 
duced from pictures in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the family of Bray of Shere. All the 
articles are on subjects of historical importance, and we 

ially mention (1) Notes on the Montagu Monument in 
Salisbury Cathedral by the Rev. T. E. Dooling, (2) A Parochial 
Chartulary of the Fourteenth Century by Dr. Cox, and 
(3) The Barons’ Letter to the Pope by Mr. Round. This last 
reveals a curious discovery, made between the production of 
the letter as evidence in a pending Peerage case, and the 
decision of the House of Lords rejecting the evidence for the 
purpose for which it was tendered. It was accidentally dis- 
covered that the letter, purporting to be sealed at Lincoln, was 
in fact sent to Wales to be sealed there by one of the Barons. 
tly the sealing was not affixed in the place where 
the letter was settled. The fact strengthens a suspicion that 
many antiquaries have felt that the mention of a witness] in 
an ancient deed is not conclusive proof of his actually being 
present at the execution of a deed, or at least of a Royal Writ 
or Letters Patent. The editor’s articles are as usual amusing 
but we think that the writer’s satirical disposition, is as the 
magazine develops its status, less under control. It is very 
difficult to satirise without provoking legitimate resentment. 


ERRATA.—In Mr. D. S. MacColl’s article entitled A Debt” 
in last week’s issue Spencer is a misprint for Spenser aad 
“ English painters” should have been “ painter” (i.e. Turner). 


-drop into mere words on this subject is surely shown by the 
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romance to a very pleasing degree. The charm of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the pbotographic reproductions of the exquisite carvings om a fourteenth- 
century ivory casket in the Bri.ish Museum representing the main incidents of 
the tragedy.” —/orning Post. 

“Done into English’ prose with simple art and truly captivating effect.” 

Bookman, 


THE MARRIAGE of CUPID and PSYCHE. 
Translated from the Latin of Apuleius by CHARLES STUTTAFORD. 
With Four Designs by JEsstz MOTHERSOLE. Koyal 8vo. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press in Red and Black, in a Limited 
Issue of 5co Copies, on the finest Arnold Hand-made Paper. 
Bound in vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


ON the LITERARY THEORIES of TAINE 
AND HERBERT SPENCER. Two Lectures by A. T. W. 
BorsporF, Ph.D., Professor at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith. Crown 8vo. iv-69 pp. Is. net. 


t ing a Sci of Literature, the 
on criticises the two most influential theories of literary esthetics of the last 
y years. 


FOUR OLD-IRISH SONGS OF SUMMER 
AND WINTER. Edited and Translated by KuNo MEYER. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, 2s. net (2s. 2d. post free). 


*,* These remarkable poems testify toa vivid love and a keen study of nature 
ata time (eighth and ninth oo ~ when the only other nature-poetry of European 
literature was that of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. On the Celtic, as on the 
Teutonic side, Britain boasts the oldest and most beautiful nature poetry of mod 
Europe. ‘ 


FROM A LONDON GARDEN. Poems. 
A. St. Jon Apcock. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“This remarkable volume......The London Garden from which he writes seems 


@ne of those retreats of the spirit which Marcus Aurelius desired amid the tumult 
of Roman life.”—Bookman. 


“ Recalls the Elizabethan masters.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Tone, thoroughness, distinction, and dignity.”—St. James's Gazette. 


HANDBOOK OF SPOKEN EGYPTIAN 
ARABIC, comprising a Short Grammar and an English-Arabic 
Vocabulary of Current Words and Phrases. By J. SELDEN 
WILLMOoRE, M.A., one of the two Judges of the Native Court 


of Appeal, Cairo, Author of ‘‘ The Spoken Arabic of Egypt.” 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 


By 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
“ Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
/ by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
23 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
ZI I3s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN'S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 

WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 

Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RicHaRD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosuousz, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols 
Fourth Edition. 

5 and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(** VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and %—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD RoGERS. 2 Vols. 


9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoROLD RocERs. 2 Vols. 


11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 


13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun Mortey. 
2 Vols. 

17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY.—By James FRancis 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Lerroy-BEAULIEU, HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘‘ VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BaRTH, the Right Hon. LkonarD CourTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 


SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 
o0++1903- 
To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 2 
further payments of 11/- each. , 4 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If for any reason ycu are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


Free Delivery in (Mr., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal 
District. Outside L Rank or Occupation 
that District at the 7 
BY (lndicate here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 


The Books can be inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly ee 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from oO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, aes 7 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
ndon ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Reta SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 


during the month ending July 20, 1903 :— 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ...seeeesseseees 380 


Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and Cats ..++++seseseeseeeees 100 
Overdriving and 19 
Starving cattle, &c., by withholding food......++.+-s+eseceeees 6 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and sheep when lam: oe 17 
Conveying sheep, rabbits, and pigeons improperly .. 7 
horses by docking tails 7 
Wild birds—offences during close season .......+ 
Owners causing in above ........seserccenerecsenceeereseeces 215 
Laying poisoned meat on land $660 I 
Infinging knackers’ sections of the Act 2 
Assaulting witnesses 3 
788 

During 1903 up to last return 

Total for present year commencing December 21, 1902 .. 4,904 


ders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 

oieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society without 
personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,210 total convictions during 1902. 

The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

mpt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
a to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as nected 
p fer Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
l-night traffic of London. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked “ Private” ; but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct are absolutely essential. 
pave = a «should be posted to the undersigned, or a call be made at the office 
promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom al} 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
beoks, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. All the statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted by influence of the Society and enforced 
by its operation. It is an educational and punitive agency. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all ts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d. 
and “The Band of Mercy,” price 4d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non bers. s, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 


Forty offenders were committed to prison (full costs being paid by the Soci 
8 offen Fred by the 


Co-operation of the public is earnestly desired. 


The Best Short Stories by the Best Prose Writers, the most interesting 
Special Articles both Grave and Gay, the most Caustic Comments 
on Current Affairs, the most carefully considered Reviews of the 
Latest Books, the most Captious Criticism of the Newest Plays, the 
Latest Gossip from the Leading Clubs, and the Funniest Anecdotes 
of the most Amusing People, will be found each week in 


“TO-DAY” 


THE UNIQUE WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE- 
TOURNAL. 


Published every WEDNESDAY. Price TWOPENCE. 
WITTIEST OF ALL THE WEEKLIES. 


In the next issue of TO-DAY (August 5) will appear the first of 
a series of Twelve Sporting Sketches, entitled 


REYNARD’S REMINISCENCES, 


Being the Leading Incidents in the adventurous Life of a Fox, told by 
himself, and edited 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE, 


Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Gentleman Horse-Dealer,” ‘* Two 
Women,” &c. 
(N.B.—Each of these incidents will be complete in itself, and therefore, omy A 
i each i can 


series is connected a of common interest, instalment 


read independently of ih. 
SOME OTHER CONTENTS. 


“No. 1,249” 
(Complete Short Story), 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘East of Suez,” &c. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF NEIL MUNRO. 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 
No, X. A LONDON EVENING PAPER. 


LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


BUY “TO-DAY” TO-DAY. 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LO ND oO N AND ENVIRONS. 
: By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. 
“ It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Uanduaéno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour ef eyo your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty. in , to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ Environs,’ which you have 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. : 
“ Yours faithfully, 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” KNOLLYS. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. Aon Iilustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Liancotren: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Parts & New York: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GORDON HOTELS. 


HE thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the 
Gordon Hotels, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Whitehall Rooms of 
the Hétel Métropole, S.W., Mr. Frederick Gordon (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles Shilson) having read the notice ing the ing 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and the declaration of the 
dividends at the rates of s} per cent. per annum on the preference and 8 per 
cent. per annum on the ordinary shares. He congratulated the shareholders 
on the improvement shown in the accounts as compared with those of the previous 
year. The proprietors of large hotels such as those held by the Company 
were dependent very much on outside arrangements. London hotels were no 
doubt benefited by the festivities which the King had inaugurated and so well 
carried out. The absence of good solid business in the City had, however, told 
against the Company. Had the Hotels Métropole at Brighton and Folkestone 
made the same amount of profit curing the year as they did in the previous year, 
the shareholders would have had £9,000 more profit to their credit in the 
accounts. These two hotels were especially affected by the absence of business in 
the City and especially on the Stock Exchange. The gentlemen who carry on 
that business were very good customers of Brighton when times were good. 
They made their money quickly, and they spent it freely; but the fact was that, 
having done little or no business, they had not had the money to spend, and many 
a man who used to spend £4 or £5 now only spent asovereign. The board could 
not improve business generally, and they could only hope that it would get better. 
There could be no doubt that the country had not yet recovered from the vast 
expenditure on the war. The directors had been careful not to increase the rate 
of dividend at the expense of the future. They hoped by careful manage- 
ment to be able to meet the very serious competition which surrounded 
the Company. They had had to pay during the year £3,300 more for debenture 
interest than they paid during the previous year. The whole of this sum was 
charged to revenue, but a considerable amount of the capital represented had not 
yet produced a corresponding return. The board thought that for the present they 
had better hold their hands and not expend more money in new hotels. If the 
Company had not put so much money in Coensols, they would have been better off 
than they were at the present time, but nevertheless they were very strong 
financially ; not only had they a reserve fund, but they possessed a constantly in- 
creasing leasehold redemption fund, which now amounted to £66,000. More than 
sufficient was being put aside to provide the deberture-holders and shareholders, 
when the leases terminated, with full value for their money. Of the Company’s 
fifteen hotels seven were freehold and two were partly so. As to the deferred shares, 
the time might come when when both directors and shareholders would think it 
wise to exchange them at a price for other descriptions of shares. During the year 
mo less than £53,000 had been spent in maintaining the hotels and in carrying out 
renovations and improvements. 

Sir Henry C. Burdett, K.C.B. (deputy Chairman), seconded the motion. 

Replying to a question respecting the prospects of the Grosvenor Hotel, the 
Chairman said that that which was a loss in the last balance-sheet was now turned 
into a small profit. The Company could not make a large sum out of the Grosvenor 
Hotel until they had the annexe in connexion with the new station. The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company were anxious to do all they could to 
assist the Company. He could not say when the buildings would be completed, 
but even as they stood they were being carried on at a profit. He added, in reply 
to another question, that if the total amount of the investments were sold that day 
there would be a loss of £20,000. These, of course, were very bad times. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next proposed that the best thanks of the shareholders be accorded 
to the managers and employés of the Company. He doubted very much whether 
there was any Company in the world that possessed a better staff than that of the 
Gordon Hotels Company. 

Major Smith seconded the motion, which was enthusiastically carried, and, on 
the motion of Dr. Drysdale, a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors 
closed the proceedings. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION. 


’ | ‘HE seventh ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders in the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, Limited, was held 
on Tuesday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Francis Muir (the 
Chairman of the Company) presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Moore) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The Chairman said he trusted they would consider that the results presented 
were not unsatisfactory; considering the stagnation from which they had 
suffered during the past year in the market, it was not to be wondered 
at that the amount at their disposal was considerably less than it was last year. 
Including the balance brought forward, and leaving out of account the 
premium on the new shares of £25,000, they had an amount to deal with 
of £41,923, and their proposal was to pay therefrom a dividend of |x2} per cent., 
which would take £37,5c0, and they carried forward £4,423 to the next account, 
subject to extra remuneration to the directors. In accordance with the policy 
declared at the extraordinary meeting in March last they had taken advantage of 
the condition of the market to invest considerably in anticipation of the new capital. 
Their shares in South African companies amounted to £385,884, £173,000 more than 
last year. Their Australian investments amounted to about £9,coo more than last 
year, and American and New Zealand investments were practically the same as last 
year. From these figures they would understand that on the directors’ faith in 
South Africa, and their confidence in the judgment of the recommendations 
‘of their representatives there, they had acted to a large extent. ‘They did 
net, as a board, altogether share the extremely pessimistic views which 
were the fashion at the present time in connection with this industry, especially with 
regerd to labour. The industry during the twelve months since the close of the 
war has made a progress that is hat remarkable. He believed that in quarters 
which were very well informed the opinion prevailed that the industry to-day could 
not employ more than about 20,000 hands in addition te those now at work. Of 
course, as new stamps got to work, and the yom yma further developed, a 
very much larger amount of 1.bour than that would be required, but it was quite a 
mistake to suppose that the industry at the present time is in such a depressed con- 
dition from want of labour as seemed to be generally held by a good many people. 
Apart from Africa they continued to hold interests in Australia, the United States, 
and Klondyke, and had received very satisfactory returns upon their investments. 
They had an agent in Central America lookingat seme propositions which had been 
favourably reported upon, but as to which they desired further information. 
Turning to the profit and loss account, he drew attention to two items, one of 
is interest on loans, £2,318. That refers to money wed in anticipation 
of the capital already referred to. The expenses were 410,551, about the same as in 


previous years, and the stamp duty of £761 was an item which will not appear 
again. T been added to the reserve 
account, the effect being that account, which now stood at £60,000, was just 
about equal to a premium of 2s. 6d. per share on, the whole capital. On the other 
side of the profit and loss account they had realised £28,879 from the sale of shares, 
and their interest and share dividends amount to £12,957. He concluded by 
moving :—"‘ That the report and accounts submitted to this meeting be received 
and adopted, and that a dividend of 124 per cent., free of income-tax, be now 
declared out of the net profits of the Company for the year ended 30th June, 1903, 

yable at once to the holders of shares Nos. 1 to 300,000, registered on that date, 

leaving a balance of £4,423 9s. 7d. to be carried forward to new account.” 

Captain Campbell seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Wm. Green, the retiring 
directors, Messrs. Carl Parcus and Max Kempner, were re-elected ; and the auditors 
having been re-appointed, the proceedings with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and directors. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY. 


@ few sixteenth annual general meeting of the share- 


holders of Threlfall’s Brewery Company, Limited, ;was held on Thursday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. Thomas Threlfall (the Chairman of the Company) 
presiding, 

The notice convening the was read by the Acting-Secretary, in the 
absence of Mr. Alexander Elgin, C.A. (the Secretary), who was, unfortunately, 
injured in the railway accident between Liverpool and Southport. The auditors’ 
report was also read. 

The Chairman, after a feeling reference to the death of Mr. Duncan Matheson 
~ of the oldest directors of the Company), said : It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that the country is passing through a period of depression in trade, and that 
Lancashire is not the least of the sufferers from it. Such being the condition of 
things, I think I may congratulate the shareholders of Threlfall’s Brewery Com- 
pany, Limited, that the profits for the year ended on June 30, 1¢03, are only 
£5,000 less than those of the previous year, and that the directors are able to 
recommend the very handsome dividend which we again ve oe to distribute. I 
doubt if you will wish me to detain you by dwelling upon the details of the accounts 
for the year. They present no very remarkable feature, as it is, of course, abvious 
that when the profit is a little and the dividend, nevertheless, maintained, there 
cannot be quite so much pu on one side as when the profit was a little more. We 
are reaping the benefit of the prudent policy which prompted us to write off with 
a lavish hand in yeats of overflowing prosperity, and the directors have the 
satisfaction, looking back on the fifteen or more years of the Company's existence 
of being able to say that they have never recommen an increase of dividend 
without the belief that they weuld be able to keep it up. The salient feature of 

report this year is the announcement of our intention to redeem the five 
deb of the C ve which, until now, we were not empowered to 


first year (1883), as it was an incomplete year and under different 
conditions frum those which followed. The initial share capital of 


ney placed to reserve—gives a total 
tor the fifteen years of £1,042,258. ‘Vhe share capital of the C: was i d 


my short financial retrospect has shown you, the profits have not been divided up 
to the uttermost limit gst the shareholders; but have been also employed 
in building up a reserve of £500,000, and writing off a goodwill amount- 
ing to £133,197; and this latter item, though no longer in the balance- 
sheet, is none the less a substantial asset, of much greater value than the :um which 
1 have just named. The whole of the liabilities— } ~ a shen mortgages, loans, and 
liabilities of every description—are slightly under £1,241,coo; so that, if money 
were raised to pay the whole of them off, there would be security for that money to 
the amount of at least £2,221,000 in properties, plus floating assets to the value of 
about £430,000, without putting down anything tor goodwili. The deb stock 
will be secured bya floating charge on all the assets, as well as by the specific 
mortgage to trustees of an adequate amount of the Company's properties. 1 have 
dwelt at some length, or at any rate in some detail, on this proposed issue of oeben- 
ture stock, as 1 wish to call the attention cf the shareholders to the opportunity 
which will be afforded them of subscribing to such a gilt-edged investment ; and 
they may be sure that the applications ot the shareholders and of the holders of 
the debentures to be paid off will receive favourable considc ration from the directors 
when the allotment is made. It is the intention of the board to make the new issue 
towards the end of Jan 1904. You have given ws power to raise money on 
mortgage to the extent of 000/000, and we consider that the time has arrived 
when that power shuld be increased to enable us, as and when thought in the 
interest of the business, to borrow in the same way up to £1,500,coo. The immediate 
issue of debenture stock wiil be, as 1 have already said, £1,00.,000. The ultimate 
proposed issue of £1,500,000 would considerably more than suffice to extinguish 
all the existing liabilities of the Company, and might be used ia that direction so 
far as the directors deem advisable, and also for the acquisition of increased trade. 
I now move: “‘ That;the report and accounts be received and adopted, and that 
dividends for the year ended June 30, 1903, be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the preference shares, and at the rate of 20 per cent. per arnum on the 
ordinary shares.” f 

Mr. W. A. Matheson, J.P. (deputy-chairman), seconded the resolution, which 
was ultimately agreed to unanimously. : 

On the motion of Mr. George Barker (managing director), seconded by Mr. 
Charles Threlfall, J.P., a formal resolution, giving the directors power to borrow 
the sum of £500,000 in addition to the £1,000,0¢0 already sanctioned, was agreed 
to nem. con. 

Mr. B d, K.C., da vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and 


employés of the Com 
Mr. King 


y for their exertions during the past year. 


the resolution, which was very cordially received. 
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; 
stock, out of which various mortgages and loans—liabilities of the Company—will 
be paid off. I will give some figures immediately to show you whet a satis 
factory margin of security there is for this issue, both as regards capital and : 
income; but let me firse epitomise the financial history of the Company : 
during the fifteen complete years of its existence. I purp»sely omit the 
the Company was A€00,000, and the debentures, as now, acm The 
preliminary expenses, £5,800, were written off in 1888 ana 1889; the 
goodwill, £133,197, was written off year by year, till in 1896 it dis- 
appeared altogether ; while at the same date the sum put to reserve had reached 
4175,00c. The amount put to reserve since then is £340,000, making, in all, the , 
large sum of 4515.coo; and there bas been written off for depreciation no less an 
amount than £408,261. The addition of these items—viz., preliminary expenses, : 
on two occasions, and is now larger y; | not 
sight of the assistance afforded to the reserve fund and writing-off process by the 
), premiums at which we were able to issue the new shares. But these, after all, were 
earned, and are an indication of the success and prosperity of the Company. The divi+ 
dend record is na less striking—g per cent. in 1889; it was 10 per cent. in each of : 
the following five years. Then there came an annual advance for six years, the 
dividends being 12, 14, 15, 17, and 19 per cent. con:ecutively, till in r900—a year of 
booming trade—we civided 20 oe cent., and have been able to maintain that figure 
A for four yea’s in succession. Now, as regards the margin of security for our pro- 
posed new issue of mortgage debenture stock. First, as to income. ‘laking the 
same period of fifteen years, and nape J it into three successive petiods or five : 
years each, I find that, after deducting all charges, including directors’ fees and de- : 
ne ereeneneeameadeememmenenmetametanemeneteE ere preciation, but not interest on debentures and loans, the average of profit was for 
the first five years £102,289, for the second five years Sra6u3'5, and for the last 
five years £170,530, without reckoning the small item transfer fees. Thus you 
Le will note that ihe average profit of the last five years is sufficient to pay 
4, per cent. on the forthcoming issue of £1,000,000 debenture stock more than fo , 
times over, and would even pay the interest on £1,5c0,000 nearly three times over. 
As regards capital values, I may remind you that a large amount of property was 
bought by the Company before the great rise in the price of licensed property took 
place, All the property of the Company has been kept in good repair, and in many 
cases much improved out of revenue; and large as is the figure, approaching 
£2,250,0c0, at which it mm in the balance-sheet, the directors are of opinion that 
the market value of the Company's pro ies is considerably more. Moreover, as 
is. 
li, 
he 
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NEW 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 


THE CORONATION EDWARD 


By J. E. C. BODLEY, Author of “ France.” 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
The Appendix contains 8,000 names of persons invited to Westminster Abbey. 


There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum. A few copies are for sale, and the price is 
Twenty Guineas net. This fine Edition is specially bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. Douctas CocKERELL. 


“This book forms a magnificent tribute to the position of the Crown in the modern Empire, and stamps the author an English historian of the first rank." —A theneum, 
“ This splendid story which Mr. Bodley tells with a felicity and a good taste which are never at fault.” — Standard. 


“* An exceedingly remarkable book. A profound and brilliant study of our constitutional his 


. Mr. Bodley has proved himself worthy of the Royal confidence by 


producing a took which, in elevation as well as vivacity of style, in largeness of view, and in wide, judicious, and unexaggerated criticism, is likely to become a twentieth. 


century classic.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. 
In 7 vols. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOL. V. IS NOW READY. 


Messrs. Methuen will commence on August ist the issue of all the 
novels of Alexandre Dumas, newly translated into Eng'ish, and 
published at 6d., is., and 1s. 6d., according to their length; or in 
cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, at 2s. 4d. each. Of these novels, 
70 in number, at least 30 have never been translated inte English. 


The first volumes will be— 


THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Translated 


by A. R. ALLINsoN. Demy 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Translated 
by A. R. ALLINSON. With a long Introduction by ANDREW 
Lanc. Demy 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W.A. Dutt. 
' Assisted by numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured and 29 
Uncoloured Illustrations by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy 8vo. 
2Is. net. 
‘*A comprehensive and well-turned-out volume, enriched by numerous water- 
colour drawings.” — Times. 
Delightful illustrations "—Oxtlook. 
‘“Far and away. the most comprehensive work on Broadland. The charm is 
immensely increased by the highly artistic illustrations of Mr. Frank Southgate.” 
£Zastern Daily Press. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Lorp Macautay. Edited by F. C. Montacug, M.A. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. The only edition of this book 
completely annotated. 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. By S. 


BarinG-GouLp. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
This book is uniform with Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, 
Dartmoor, and Brittany. 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 


By J. F. Swett. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A charming monograph, copiously illustrated, of a well-loved corner of 


England.”-— Daily News. 
ide-book ; it brings the scent of the 


“This is of the best type of li s 
moor to London, and it will double it Ae ot holiday on Exmoor. 
Daily Chronic. 


“A charming and valuable work.” —Punch. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By Rocer Pocock. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An authentic autobiography and story of adventures during the last 
twenty years. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS. By Mrs. SterHEN BaTsON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A very complete and concise guide in alphabetical order. 


DERBYSHIRE By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., 


F.S.A. Illustrated by Jf. C. WALL. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid to 
Composition. By S. E. Winpott, M.A., Christ’s Hospital 
School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Key §s. net. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 
‘* A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.”—Sphere. 
“The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and 


cheaply priced, is that are exact re uctions of old ttaii 


9 eae be surprised if these excellent vol fail to achieve an instructive 


THREE NEW VOLUMES are— 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


24 Coloured Plates by T. ROWLANDSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


With 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surtess, 


With many Illustrations, in Colour and Line, by JoHN LEEcH. 
4s. 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS. By R. S. Surrezs. 


With 15 Coloured Plates by H. ALKEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


130,000 IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
A NEW EDITION OF 7,000 COPIES NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 
CHANT TO HIS SON. By G. H. Lorimer. Crown 
8vo. 6s. ‘ 

ee —— degree. Never was sound and solid advice given in 

Shrewd insight and common-sense abound on every page." —Punch. 


FICTION. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. By Ape.ine 


GEANT, Author of ‘* The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SAID THE FISHERMAN. 


Crown 8vo. 


LUCIAN THE DREAMER. By J.S. Fretcuer. Crown 


By GERARD FITzSTEPHEN. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 


THE BAPTIST RING. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDER, By E. Maria 


ALBANESI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By WeEaTHERBY CHESNEY. 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. By Mary E. Many. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. By S. Barinc-GouLpD, 
Author of **‘ Mebalah.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


JOHANNA. By B. M. Croker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors y gee Ey & Co., Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WenrsTerR Pace, at the Office, 23 Southampton 


the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 1 August, 1903. 
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